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THE WEEK. 


THE meeting of the National 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: J.iberal Federation at Hudders- 
AT HOME. field on Thursday furnished con- 
clusive proof of the fact that the 
party as a whole is unaffected by the small intrigues 
to which so much unnecessary prominence has been 
given in the Press. The members of the Federation 
have a very robust faith in the merits of their own 
organisation, and they are perhaps somewhat too 
conservative in their desire to keep that organisa- 
tion withont change of any kind. But they have 
shown unmistakably that they know their own minds, 
and are prepared to stand up for their own opinions. 
In doing so they have disposed effectually of the 
worst of the charges that have been brought against 
them. It is clear that they are not now, and prob- 
ably never have been, in the pockets of the Whips. 
Nor are they mere puppets moved by the officials of 
their own body. “ Officialdom” would have no 
chance, indeed, against the independent delegates, 
coming from all parts of the country, who 
meet together at such conferences as that at 
Huddersfield. On the other hand, the delegates 
themselves cannot pretend to any right to direct 
the action of the party in Parliament. Their 
business is to agree among themselves as to the 
questions which seem to demand political treatment, 
and the kind of treatment they ought to receive. 
Having done this, and having given full expression 
to their opinions at a conference, they need not fear 
that their views will not exercise a proper amount 
of influence in the counsels of Parliament. The 
speeches at Thursday's conference were excellent in 
tone, and the conference itself showed how quickly 
the Liberals are being reorganised after defeat. 





Mr. Asquira made a speech on Saturday at 
Swansea in which he dealt with vigour with the 
leading questions of the day, and more particularly 
with questions of foreign policy. Recent events, 
he declared, had exposed once and for ever the 
futility of Lord Beaconsfield’s Eastern policy. 
With regard to the Dongola expedition, he held 
that the Government was really endeavouring 
to reconquer for Egypt a province that she was 
not strong enough to hold for herself. This, in the 
epinion of many, is one of the strongest objections 
to the Soudanese policy of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
Egypt may need for her ultimate protection and 
development to repossess herself of the Soudan, but 
nothing is more certain than that,if she were to 
receive that district as a free gift at the present 





moment, she would be unable to maintain possession 
of it by means of her own resources. 





A MEETING of the Radical Committee was held on 
Tuesday evening at the House of Commons for the 
purpose of considering a proposal brought forward 
by Mr. Lloyd George that “ Home Rule All Round” 
should be forthwith adopted as a leading feature 
in the Liberal Programme. Fortunately the good 
sense of the Members of Parliament attending the 
meeting was sufficient to put an end to this 
absurd and entirely gratuitous proposal, Nobody 
of the slightest influence supported it, and after 
the attempt to fashion a new Programme 
founded upon this principle had been warmly 
condemned the Radical Committee adjourned sine 
die. There is no real importance to be attached to 
the laborious efforts of one or two Liberal members 
of Parliament to use this Committee for the purpose 
of stirring up dissension in the ranks of the Opposi- 
tion; but it is to be regretted that the publicity 
necessarily given to proceedings like that of last 
Tuesday encourages the belief among Conservatives 
that there is some serious difference of opinion in 
the Liberal party. Now that the leaders in these 
factious movements have twice met with a severe 
reverse at the hands .of the Radicals to whom they 
appealed for help, it is to be hoped that they will 
have the wisdom to desist from their efforts. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech at the Canada dinner 
may not be epoch-making—for epochs are not made 
by phrases—but it was undoubtedly a bold step on 
the part of the speaker, and another proof of the 
unbounded ambition which is harboured within 
his soul. There is nothing new in the talk of a 
commercial union between the different parts of 
the British Empire; it is a notion which has 
been suggested and discussed a hundred times 
in recent years. It is, however, a novelty when 
it falls from the lips of a Colonial Secretary, and 
is meant asa serious business proposal. All that need 
be said of it here is, that we shall need to know a 
great deal more than we do at present as to the 
details of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme before sensible 
people can dream of accepting it. It involves, as he 
bimself admits, the sacrifice, to a certain extent, of 
the principle of Free Trade. The British public, or 
at all events the sane portion of it, will want to 
know exactly what is involved in Mr. Chamberlain's 
proposals before accepting them. There is nobody 
now who does not desire to keep the Colonies in the 
closest possible relationship with the Mother Country. 
But we hore that there are few Eng'ishnen who 
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will think it necessary, in order to secure this object, 
to break away from the principles which have given 
their country its unexampled prosperity, and the 
working-classes the comforts which they now enjoy. 
Recent events have shown that the relationship 
between England and her Colonies is at present 
excellent. It would scarcely be improved if the 
bread of the English labourer were to be raised in 
price, whilst no advantage was gained by the 
Colonies. Mr. Chamberlain will have to go a great 
deal farther if he wishes to win public opinion in 
support of his new proposal. 





In Parliament this has been a week of reaction, 
though the reactionaries are somewhat shy at 
present ‘of avowing their real aims. Monday 
evening was devoted to the Bill for the protection of 
the Ministry of Agriculture from future outbursts 
of Colonial indignation, and of the English breeder 
of cattle and sheep from the competition of Canada, 
New Zealand, and Iceland. Tuesday saw the wreck 
of the schemes promoted bythe London County Coun- 
cil, and by various local authorities round London, 
for securing control of the water supply of their 
districts, in favour of the new Metropolitan Board of 
Waterworks which is to satisfy the vested interests 
of the water companies. Later, after Mr. Goschen 
had promised an inquiry, the discussion on the “ fair 
wages” clause in Government contracts ended, 
through a manceuvre of certain Conservatives, in 
a count-out. Wednesday provided the House with 
some innocent amusement dpropos of Mr. Quil- 
ter’s Bill for securing the purity of beer—which 
was withdrawn on a promise of investigation from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Here also vested 
interests made themselves felt, though there are 
excellent reasons in the interest of the consumer for 
questioning the value of the Bill. Then followed 
another quasi-Protectionist measure of the futile 
kind which is all that our Protectionists venture on 
at present. This would have involved the marking 
of every foreign egg with the country of origin. 
A climax was expected on Thursday with the Edu- 
cation Bill: but the imperious necessities of the 
Navy, and Mr. Balfour’s mismanagement, have post- 
poned it till Monday, or more probably Tuesday next. 





Tue problem of the establishment of a permanent 
tribunal of arbitration for the settlement of disputes 
between England and the United States seems now 
to be in a fair way of solution. Lord Salisbury’s 
reply to the memorial from the great meeting at 
Queen’s Hall on the 3rd of this month was 
published by Sir James Stansfeld on Monday. It 
indicated that proposals for the constitution of such 
a tribunal are now before the United States Govern- 
ment ; and the news was confirmed by Mr. Ritchie's 
speech on Wednesday evening at the dinner of 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce. It would 
be too much to hope that such a tribunal will quite 
do away with the scares of which the Venezuelan 
dispute is the leading instance, but which have 
been recurrent in Anglo-American politics for the 
last two generations at least. There will still be 
Jingo journalists on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
an arbitration tribunal cannot commit them for con- 
tempt. But the attitude generally taken up in this 
country since President Cleveland’s Message was 
published indicates that their efforts will not find 
general acceptance in the future. 





Tut London School of Economics and Political 
Science, which has been doing excellent work among 
a considerable and diversified body of students, 
proposes this year to follow the fashion and hold 
a Summer Meeting in the first fortnight of August. 
The meeting will be held at Toynbee Hall, and it is 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a Jarge amount in weekly wager. 





hoped that it may do something to extend some 
of the advantages of the school to the students 
of its subjects who are scattered in the provinces 
and will be glad of guidance in their work. Some- 
thing may also be done as the result of the con- 
ferences contemplated to stimulate the elementary 
teaching of economics and political science, for which 
there was never more need than now. There will be 
lectures and conversaziones, and some of the usual 
incidents of summer meetings; but whereas the 
Oxford Extension meeting is described by scoffers as 
a picnic, we have never yet heard of that form of 
amusement in Whitechapel. The meeting, in short, 
is limited to a comparatively narrow range of sub- 
jects and to special classes of students. It is inter- 
esting to learn that the school numbers three 
hundred students, and is therefore the leading centre 
of “ post-graduate ” industry in the United Kingdom. 





THE news from Paris and Con- 
stantinople indicates that the Euro- 
pean Powers are falling back into 
the old grouping which for so many years past 
it has been the aim of tke Triple Alliance to 
secure. France and Russia have formally protested 
against the employment of the Egyptian reserve 
for the purposes of the Soudan expedition, and 
have taken, or caused to be taken, legal measures 
to prevent it. Thus England is forced away from 
them and into a rapprochement with the Central 
European Powers—a change foreshadowed in the 
debates in the Italian Parliament this week, and 
likely to be extensively advertised and emphasised 
by any Italian Government. It is a _ serious 
blow to the hopes of those among us who have 
looked for a better understanding with the two 
European Powers with whom all over the world 
we have most areas of friction. A Russian under- 
standing might have been effected, an understanding 
with France was on the point of being effected—in 
some respects very much to our disadvantage. 
However, neither are in sight just now; and a 
Ministerial crisis in France—which has been averted 
for the present—will probably put both still further 
out of reach. It remains to be seen whether the 
fault lies with France and Russia or with our 
Government. 


ABROAD. 





Tue French Moderates have been doing all in 
their power to bring about a Ministerial crisis. The 
debate in the Chamber on the income-tax scheme of 
the Government was expected to secure this result in 
a regular way: certainly the attack was remarkably 
vigorous, and the defence not particularly effective. 
M. Léon Say dealt with the scheme chiefly from 
the point of view of the economist, arguing that 
it infringes Adam Smith's first principles of 
taxation by its essential arbitrariness; MM. Turrel 
and Méline used the more popular argument, 
that it is inquisitorial in its working and will 
press with particular severity on the peasant, 
part of whose income is of necessity in kind and 
therefore difficult to estimate; and the usual 
gloomy predictions were made that French capital 
will go abroad—but the “cosmopolitanism of 
capital” is such a novel phenomenon and the 
experiences of Panama so painfully recent that one 
finds it difficult to take this view. M. Doumer’s 
defence treated the attack as an attack on details: 
but it was not made clear that the details were not of 
the essence of his scheme. However, late on Thurs- 
day evening the Government was victorious once 
more. An amendment rejecting the Government 
scheme en bloc was defeated by 288 to 272, 
and a vote of confidence, accepting the principle 
but leaving the details optional, by 286 to 270. 
Meanwhile, however, a fresh storm has been 
brewing & propos of the note attributed to the 
Foreign Minister last week, published by the 
Agence Havas, and then disavowed, but now 
attributed to the unaided efforts of the Premier. 
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Possibly as a measure of retaliation, the Radicals 
and Socialists have been seizing at the revelations 
in the Dupas-Arton case in order to make MM. 
Ribot and Loubet impossible: though the acquittal 
of M. Dupas is a severe blow to their hopes. 





THE twenty-fifth anniversary of the birthday of 
the German Imperial Parliament, which was cele- 
brated by a banquet on Saturday last, has given rise 
to a good deal of divergent, but almost all gloomy, 
comment in the German Press. The Ultramontane 
papers, indeed, express satisfaction with the present 
composition and work of the Reichstag, inasmuch as 
their party holds the balance; the Bismarckian and 
anti-democratic organs are naturally pessimist ; and 
Herr Richter’s paper points out with some force 
that the economic policy favoured by Prince Bis- 
marck has so split up Germany into divergent and 
conflicting “ interests,” that there is internally less 
of “ German unity” than there was in 1871. More- 
over, the Reichstag has been unable to defend 
its constituents against increasing burdens, and has 
certainly not come off best in its conflicts with 
the Executive. Again, it is noticeable that very 
little account was taken of the people in the cele- 
bration, and that the only toasts in the programme 
were to the Emperor and to Prince Bismarck. The 
language used by the Chancellor in reference to the 
latter has been interpreted as indicating the exer- 
cise of his influence on the policy of the Government 
in the near future; but there does not seem to be 
much ground for this view. Even if we reject it, 
however, it is difficult for Liberals to be otherwise 
than apprehensive as to the future. 





THE new Italian Ministry has secured its posi- 
tion and obtained an unexpected amount of Par- 
liamentary support. After a series of violent scenes 
—one of which led to a duel between an eminent 
Radical deputy and the ex-Minister of War—and a 
bewildering variety of conflicting motions put 
forward by different groups, the debate on the 
Abyssinian votes was terminated on Sunday by 
what was virtually a vote of confidence. All the 
motions proposed were finally withdrawn, except 
that of Signor Sonnino, lately Minister of the 
Treasury—for “the adoption of the order of the 
day pure and simple,’ a motion expressing 
neither approval nor disapproval of the Minis- 
terial policy, but simply neutrality towards it. 
This was rejected by 219 votes to 119, with 72 
abstentions and %8 absentees; and the supplies 
demanded were then voted by 214 to 57. The 
majority was unexpectedly large, and the Oppo- 
sition give various explanations of its size, one 
of them being that the Premier was compelled 
against his will to conciliate public opinion by in- 
dicating a co-operation with England to which he 
was personally unfavourable. Signor Crispi, it 
was noticed, took elaborate notes at first, but 
finally abandoned his intention of speaking. The 
debate in the Senate has elicited an emphatic denial 
on the part of the Premier of the reports that 
Menelik has demanded a war indemnity. 





THE tendency of the Radical party in Switzer- 
land to increase the power of the Central Government 
—a tendency which in some of its manifestations in- 
volves the reduction of the power of the cantons, 
and therefore threatens the Federal structure—has 
lately been illustrated afresh in various ways. 
During the recent disputes between the railway 
companies and their employés the Federal Council 
intimated to the North-Eastern Railway that in 
the event of an interruption of traffic it would 
be the duty of the Government to work the 
line—an intimation which, however just i1 itself, 
was, of course, interpreted by the Anti-Centralists as 
a ‘first step towards State Socialism. Aga’‘n, in a 
Bill on the relations of the railways and the Con- 
federation, a clause has been adopted by the Lower 





House of the Federal Logislature transferring the 
decision of disputes between the companies and the 
Government from the tribunals ad hoc at present 
existing to the Federal Supreme Court. And 
finally, last Friday, the same body dealt with a 
difficulty that had arisen regarding a certain ap- 
pointment to the command of a brigade of cavalry, 
and adopted, by 76 to 40, a motion asserting the 
supremacy of the civil over the military authority 
and its right to set aside the recommendations of 
the latter. The conclusion is a common-sense con- 
clusion, but still it is hardly clear that it is in 
conformity with the text of the statute regulating 
these appointmentey, and its adoption marks one 
more step in the extrication of the Swiss Executive 
from the multiplicity of legal checks which are 
inevitable in a Federal system and under a written 
Constitution. 





THe news from South Africa has again become 
somewhat alarming. The Matabele revoit—news of 
which reached London on Thursday afternoon—will 
doubtless be treated by the partisans of the Chartered 
Company as evidence of the dangers that arise when 
British prestige among a subject race is shaken—of 
whatever kind that prestige may be, or by whatever 
methods it may have been upheld. However, a sim- 
pler explanation may be found in the methods which, 
it is alleged, drew off the British forces to employ 
them in entirely irregular enterprise. But the news 
as to the attitude of the Boer population is more. 
serious. The negotiations for President Kruger’s 
visit seem to be on the point of breaking down, in 
consequence of the hostility to the project expressed 
by the Boer population, both in the Transvaal and 
in the Orange Free State. The hostility is natural 
and probably spontaneous, though passages in Mr. 
Leonard’s forcible statement of the case for the 
Oatlanders in the New Review this month have 
been interpreted as indicating that its ultimate 
source is President Kruger himself. The alarmist 
telegram published by the 7iines on Friday indicates 
a probability of armed resistance by the Boers— 
aided by Germans imported by Dr. Leyds. Such a 
resistance could, in any case, have only one ending ; 
but the alteration in the European situation renders 
it more hopeless than ever. Something must be 
done for the Outlanders’ grievances, as Mr. Leonard's 
article shows once more. And it will be a pity if 
just now, when there is more sympathy than ever 
for the Boers in England—a sympathy that Olive 
Schreiner’s striking article in the Fortnightly for 
April will do much to increase—they proceed to 
throw it away. 


A CORRESPONDENT in South Africa sends us an 
interesting illustration of Colonial feeling on the 
subject of the recent conflict. The Farmers’ Con- 
gress, which was in session at Dordrecht from 
February 17th to February 22nd last, is an English 
body, representing some of the best blood and feel- 
ing in South Africa. Yet it passed a resolution con- 
demning Dr. Jameson’s raid and demanding a 
searching inquiry into the circumstances of it, but 
acknowledging the grievances of the Outlanders 
and commending the efforts of Mr. Chamberlain. 
Much was said as to the injustice of con- 
demning a man when on his trial, but the reso- 
lution, nevertheless, was carried unaltered. And 
there was only one Datchman present! After 
this it can hardly be maintained that the feeling 
against the raiders at the Cape is confined to 
the Dutch population. The very emphatic con- 
demnation of the utterances of the Bishop of 
Mashonaland in praise of the Chartered Company 
(published this week in the Daily Chronicle) by Mr. 
Baumgarten, a Church of England clergyman who 
was well-known.as a college missioner in the East- 
End till bad health drove him to South Africa, shows 
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that even recent immigrants from England are not 
all Jingoes. 


THe reproduction for English 
LITERATURE, readers of the letter of Porphyry, 
etc. the Neo-Platonist philosopher, to his 


wife Marcella is a more legitimate 
and useful reversion to the later phases of Greek 
thought than that of the so-called Orphic hymns 
which imposed on the worthy Thomas Taylor and 
on a good many less devoted and earnest scholars. 
Miss Alice Zimmern (“Porphyry to his Wife Mar- 
cella.” London: George Redway) has accomplished 
her task very satisfactorily, and prefaced her 
translation with a useful historical introduction. 
Porphyry is known in very different aspects to 
different classes of students. To some he is a 
logician, to some the wholly unintentional founder 
of Scholasticism, to some merely the bitter and 
futile foe of the Christian creed ; so that an eminent 
historian and a learned logician were once over- 
heard discussing the problem, “ But is your Porphyry 
my Porphyry?” Yet he is a figure only less striking 
than his master, Plotinus—a teacher of the purest 
and most spiritual morality which was nevertheless 
almost wholly ineffective. The reasons of his failure 
are discussed by Dr. Garnett in a short preface to 
Miss Zimmern’s volume, which is both critical itself 
and likely to stimulate criticism in the reader— 
especially if he be not a thoroughgoing Evolutionist. 
To read it, indeed, is an excellent ethical tonic. 


—_— 


THe English Dialect Society has issued through 
Mr. Henry Frowde three volumes which have now 
reached the high numbers 74, 75, and 76 in this great 
work. The first is “ A List of Words and Phrases in 
Everyday Use by the Natives of Hetton-le-Hole,” 
edjted by the Rev. F. M. T. Palgrave ; the second, 
“ A Glossary of Words Used in East Anglia,” edited 
by Mr. Walter Rye; the third, “ Nine Specimens of 
English Dialects,” edited by that veteran scholar 
Dr. Skeat. The English Dialect Society came into 
being at a critical time, and has probably been 
instrumental in saving much material for the proper 
study and appreciation of the English language 
which would otherwise have been irretrievably lost. 
The Society might fairly quote the words of the 
Yeoman of Kent's Sonne in addressing all lovers of 
English: 

“ Wherefore cease off, make no delay, 
And if you’le loue me, loue me now. 
Or else ich zeeke zome other oder-where, 
For I cannot come euery day to woo,” 


Tue Duke of Argyll’s book, “ The Philosophy of 
Belief; or, Law in Christian Theology ” (Murray) 
and “Shakspere and his Predecessors” (Murray's 
University Extension Manuals Series)—Marlow, Kyd, 
Lyly, Peele and Greene—will be published in a few 
days.—The second and third volumes of Mr. Elkin 
Mathews’ shilling Garlands are also ready. No. 2 is 
Mr. Robert Bridge’s Purcell Commemoration Ode, 
containing a preface on the musical setting of poetry; 
No. 3, by Mr. Stephen Phillips, is called “Christ in 
Hades,” and promises to be both interesting and 
attractive.—Messrs. Longmans are about to publish 
after Easter a new volume of poems by Lady 
Lindsay. Several of these poems are longer and of 
a more ambitious character than those Lady Lindsay 
has hitherto published. Most of them will see the 
light for the first time in this volume, though some 
will be included which have already appeared in 
THE SPEAKER and other periodicals. 


Messrs. SHEPHERD's “Spring Exhibition” con- 
tains, as usual, many specimens of early British 
We are sure to meet here some of the less 


masters, 








known painters—as well as the notables, such as 
Constable, Lawrence, and Morland—among whom 
James Stark (“ Eel-fishing” and “ Landscape with 
ruined Abbey ”) and Geo. Cole (“Harvest in Surrey ’”’) 
are particularly pleasing. So also is J. A. O'Connor's 
“Stormy Weather.” John Opie, too (“A Cottage 
Girl”), may be compared with the more celebrated 
Lely and Kneller without covering him with 
shame. But alas for Benjamin West! At Messrs. 
Clifford’s Gallery, Haymarket, are exhibited water 
colours by A. Ludovici—clever little impressions, 
most successful when least elaborated. Besides 
“Suzanne” and “Lily,” “A Blue Sunday” and 
“ Reflexions,” there is an elaborate set of drawings 
of “Old English Dances,” which have been re- 
produced and will be published by Messrs. Raphael 
Tuck & Sons, Limited. Mr. A. Harvey Moore’s 
yachting reminiscences “ Wings, Winds and Waves,” 
are exhibited at Messrs. Graves’ Galleries. They are 
a bright, fresh series of studies of wind—as it can 
be studied through its effects—the sea and yachts. 
Mr. McLean’s Thirty-Second Exhibition of Pictures 
by British and Foreign Artists opens to day. 





LAapy Burton will be remembered 
as the devoted, if strangely-matched, 
wife of the most famous Eastern 
traveller and Orientalist of his time—his ardent 
helpmate in life, the guardian of his reputation 
after his death.—Mr. George Richmond, R.A., the 
son of one prominent artist and the father of an- 
other, had been one of the leading portrait painters 
of his period, and was notable for the variety and 
range in his personal intercourse during a very long 
life.—To Archdeacon Denison and Judge Hughes we 
refer elsewhere. 


OBITUARY. 








EGYPT AND THE LIBERALS. 





wo country can hardly be blind to the fact that 
an extraordinary change has overtaken the 
political situation during the last three months. 
It is a change so great that it almost amounts to 
a revolution; and it is undoubtedly one that ought 
to revolutionise our ideas upon many vexed questions 
of party politics, and, above all, upon our conception 
of the present Ministry. We do not say, indeed, that 
the character of the Ministry has changed. What 
has happened is that they have been revealed in 
their true colours. “Sirs, you are being found 
out!” was the exclamation once wrung from the 
Duke of Argyll—a Liberal in those days—as he 
shook his gory locks, and pointed his forefinger at 
the bench where Lord Beaconsfield and his colleagues 
were sitting. If the Duke were still a Liberal, he 
would probably make the same statement now. So 
far as domestic politics are concerned, the Govern- 
ment is, indeed, all that we expected it to be. It is 
timid and reactionary all along the line—just as was 
predicted when it first took office. Its educational 
policy has not yet been revealed, but we imagine 
that, whilst bad and mischievous, it will be neither 
so bad nor so mischievous as it might have 
been, for Ministers have let “I dare not” wait 
upon “I would.” Its dealings with other ques- 
tions all show that in social matters it is merely 
the organ of the landed classes, and that it is 
its first duty to “lcok after the land,” no matter 
who may suffer in the process. Nodoubtits working- 
class supporters will experience a thrill of agitated 
disappointment when they find that it is into their 
pockets that the distressed landlords are to be per- 
mitted to dip, But other people knew that this was 
from the first inevitable. There is nothing, there- 
fure, new in all this. What is new is the remarkable 
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development of the Ministerial foreign policy. This 
has been almost astounding in its character. For 
months past, as everybody knows, we have been 
plunging from one crisis into another—until even a 
Conservative journal like the St. James’s Gazette was 
led to announce one day recently, as its very latest 
news, that there had been no new crisis that day up 
to the hour of going to press. Hardly for a day 
since the middle of last December have we been 
allowed a respite. Danger after danger has con- 
fronted us from every point of the compass. Rock 
after rock has suddenly sprung out of the waters 
under the very bows of the good ship in which the 
fortunes of the British people are embarked. We 
have borne the successive shocks with the equanimity 
with which the tough nerves of the British race 
endow it, and not even the most malignant of par- 
tisans can pretend that there has been any disposi- 
tion on the part of Liberals to make party capital 
out of the national embarrassments. But now the 
climax has been reached in the announcement of the 
resolve of Ministers to plunge into a war which 
every man among them knows to be unnecessary, 
and of which even few of their followers pretend to 
approve. It is this climax which has opened our 
eyes to the fact that the present Government is pos- 
sessed by a spirit of recklessness which makes it a 
danger not only to the interests of England, but to 
the peace of Europe. This, at any rate, is a new 
revelation. We had no hint that Ministers were 
likely to adopt this policy at the time of the General 
Election. Nobody dreamt then that the re-conquest 
of the Soudan was one of the measures contemplated 
by the statesmen who appealed to the electors for 
their support. If they had ventured to inscribe this 
particular item upon their programme, we can assert 
with great confidence that they would not now be 
where they are. 

In these circumstances the duty of the Opposi- 
tion is plain, and we appeal to all the members of 
the Liberal party, to whatever section they may 
belong, to do that duty. We are not going to 
repeat the empty truism that it is the business of 
an Opposition to oppose; there are times when an 
Opposition can render incalculable services to the 
country by reversing this old saw and supporting the 
Ministry of the day. But this, assuredly, is not one 
of those times. Let our Liberal readers think for a 
moment of what has happened within the past fort- 
night. For the first time within the memory of 
living man we are plunging into a war, not because 
it has been forced upon us, not because we have been 
goaded into it under some extreme provocation that 
has raised our temper to boiling point, and not because 
we have a great moral cause to support, but because 
upon the whole we think that it will be rather a 
good speculation to draw the sword and commence 
hestilities. It is an event almost unprecedented in 
our history. England the peace-loving, England 
the friend of justice throughout the world, England 
which prides itself upon being slow to anger and 
never striking a blow without a just cause for doing 
80, is now going to pour blood and gold into the 
Soudan because certain members of the present 
Cabinet think that the moment is propitious for an 
attempt to reconquer the region which we lost eleven 
years ago. They may be right. The times may be 
propitious for another duel with the Dervishes; but 
at all events the one fact that stands out clearly 
from Mr, Carzon’s telegrams, and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
explanations, is that we are going to war because 
we wish to do so, and not because we are compelled. 
Surely in this fact alone we may find ample reason 
to justify the Liberal party in offering the most 
strenuous opposition to the policy of her Majesty’s 
Ministers. We do not belong to the “peace at any 








price party.” We are not Little Englanders. But 
we cherish the wholesome belief once expressed with 
rude vigour by Birdofredum Sawin that war, 
when it is entered upon in this fashion, is neither 
more nor less than murder, and that those who 
encourage it or engage in it will have to answer for 
it at the Bar of Eternal Justice. The Opposition 
will do better to make its views known upon this 
subject than to engage in academic discussions upon 
“Home Rule all round,” or even upon the reorgan- 
isation of a party which is quite capable of reorgan- 
ising itself. The first duty of Liberal members in 
the House of Commons ought to be to demand from 
Ministers a clearer explanation than any they have 
vouchsafed as yet of the reasons for their mad 
adventure. No real reasons have been given so far. 
Who advised them to undertake a summer campaign 
in the Soudan? Let them produce, if they can, a 
single soldier of reputation who has been guilty of 
this act of insanity. Lord Cromer is, or ought to 
be, their chief adviser in Egyptian affairs. Has he 
eent them any despatch in which he has warned 
them that the frontier is in danger from the Der- 
vishes? or has he advised them, either by letter or 
telegram, that military operations such as have now 
been begun are necessary? If they have such a 
telegram or despatch, let them present it to Par- 
liament. For our part, we do not believe that any 
such document exists. We believe, on the contrary, 
that Ministers have entered upon this insane and 
criminal enterprise against the advice of those best 
able to advise them. It is the first duty of the 
Opposition to press Ministers upon this point at 
every turn. et it be remembered that the 
Government is doing something without precedent ; 
something that runs directly counter to every 
article in the Liberal creed. Let the Opposition 
make it their business to discover why they are 
doing this thing, and who is the Mephistopheles 
who has lured them into an enterprise so hateful 
and so dangerous. If they neglect to do this they 
will justly incur the censures of Liberals throughout 
the country. 








THE ATTACK ON THE COUNTY COUNCIL. 


fe wisdom of the London County Council is by 
no means perfect, and we have not always been 
able to agree with its policy. But no reasonable 
man can doubt that it is the proper body to supply 
London with water. In order to give it that power, 
which it does not now possess, Mr. James Stuart 
moved on Tuesday in the House of Commons 
the second reading of the Chelsea Water Bill. 
This was one of six Private Bills, all framed 
for the same purpose, and it raised the general 
question whether the County Council should be 
allowed to take over the business of the Water 
Companies or not. By a majority of 162 the House 
of Commons decided in the negative, and Mr. 
Frederick Smith, whose respected father was not in 
the habit of talking nonsense, congratulated the 
Government on behalf of ““ Unionist Members”’ It 
appears, therefore, that opposition to the establish- 
ment of an Irish Legislature implies resistance to the 
management of metropolitan water being given to 
the representatives of metropolitan ratepayers. This 
seems odd; but perhaps Mr. Lecky will explain it 
in the second edition of “ Liberty and Democracy.” 
There are three arguments against the Bills of the 
County Council: two are genuine; the third is a 
sham. The sham argument is that the water 
area, the area covered by the eight companies now 
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existing, is not coincident with the jurisdiction of the 
Council. A slight change in the composition of the 
Council, or in its relation with the neighbouring 
authorities, would at once remove that technical 
difficulty. The real reasons why the Government 
oppose the Bills are—first, that they come from 
the County Council; and, secondly, that they 
restrict the amount of compensation which the 
water companies would be entitled to receive. It 
would be a great mistake to suppose that the 
desire of substituting the Council for the Companies 
as the Water Board of London is confined to 
“‘ Progressive ’’—or, as we prefer to call them, Liberal 
—Coutncillors. There was some dispute between Mr. 
Stuart and Mr. Whitmore as to whether the Council 
was absolutely unanimous. But it is beyond doubt 
that the large majority of those who call themselves 
Moderates are in favour of the scheme. The 
President of the Local Government Board admitted 
this in the debate. He said that he “greatly 
regretted the necessity which brought him at so 
early a date into conflict with the first representative 
authority of the metropolis.” Mr. Chaplin’s regret 
is, we cannot help thinking, mitigated by circum- 
stances, and soothed by party spirit. But, like an 
honest man, he acknowledges that the Bills were 
from the Council as a whole, and that those who 
have a right to speak in the name of London demand 
them. 

But the strongest of all the motives for opposing 
the scheme of the Council is the pecuniary interest 
of the shareholders. It is strange to find Mr. Cham- 
berlain combining with Mr. Chaplin to defend 
amonopolists against the public. Sir Frederick Dixon- 
Hartland let the cat out of the bag by his reference 
to the tramways. “ The shareholders in the tram- 
ways,” observed Sir Frederick, “had to sell their 
undertakings at the price of old iron, and the stock- 
holders and shareholders in the water companies 
were not prepared to yield their forty millions’ worth 
of property to be dealt with in a similar manner.” 
That is plain speaking. The tramways were acquired 
by the Council under terms laid down by a statute 
passed nearly twenty years before the London 
County Council came into existence. The manner 
in which the purchase-money should be assessed, 
after having been prescribed by Parliament, was 
successively interpreted by several courts of 
law. When the tramway companies were formed 
they were, of course, fully aware of the con- 
ditions on which they received legislative assist- 
ance. But all this does not prevent the Tories from 
declaring that the property of the tramways was 
confiscated by the County Council. The people of 
London have helped to put in office a Government 
which prefers private to public considerations, and 
they must pay for their amusement. The differences 
between this demand of the companies and their 
claims under the system of arbitration are estimated 
at twenty millions sterling. This is a good deal to 
sacrifice even for the pleasure of seeing Mr. Chamber- 
lain at the Colonial Office and Mr. Chaplin at the Local 
Government Board. To call the Arbitration Clause 
in the Companies’ Bills as confiscatory is childish. It 
was drawn up more than fifteen years ago by a 
Committee of which Mr, Plunkett, now Lord Rath- 
more, a staunch Conservative, was chairman. But 
the Government actually require, through Mr. 
Chamberlain, of all people, that the County Council 
shall pay whatever the companies ask, and, failing 
such an assurance, object to the whole policy of 
transfer. What do the ratepayers think of that? 
Rates play a large part in London elections. Ardent 
politicians from Scotland and the North of England 
have been heard to declare that the only method of 
arousing a Londoner from his apathy was to put 





your hand in his pocket. Mr. Chaplin has adopted 
that advice, and the result may perhaps astonish 
him. He will have the shareholders cn his side, no 
doubt. But what are they among so many ? 

Mr. Plunkett’s Committee is not the only one 
flouted by the Government. In 1891 Sir Matthew 
Ridley’s Committee recommended that the water 
supply of London should be entrusted to the County 
Council. Mr. Chaplin endeavoured on Tuesday to 
escape from that rather awkward fact by appealing 
to Sir William Harcourt’s Committee, which in 1830 
recommended a water trust. The attempt was not 
a happy one, for, as Sir William rag es | 
pointed out, there was then no County Council. 
The precise words of the report which Mr, Chaplin, 
after some pressure, was induced to read, are, “ that 
in the absence of any single municipal body to which 
these functions should be committed, a water 
authority ofa representative character should be con- 
stituted, and that a Bill having that object be intro- 
duced at an early date by Her Majesty’s Government.” 
The present Government have introduced such a 
Bill, and it has been read a first time, in the House 
of Lords. The representation is indeed of a mainly 
indirect and wholly inadequate character. Still, 
something might be said for Lord James’s water 
trust if there were no municipality for London. As 
it is, the Bill cannot be defended on any principle 
which Mr. Chamberlain would have accepted in his 
Radical days. With Mr. Chamberlain now, indeed, the 
whole question is one of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
If the Council will come to terms with the com- 
panies, or, in other words, surrender to them the 
ratepayers’ case, they shall have everything the 
want. Mr. Sydney Buxton seemed to be half 
taken in by this trick. But it is really transparent. 
The Government have discovered that they will 
have great difficulty in carrying their Bill. It 
pleases nobody. The thoroughgoing advocates of 
the companies want no change at all. The in- 
veterate enemies of the County Council object to its 
having even the bare majority on the Trust which 
the Bill gives it. Altogether, the prospects of the 
measure are bad, and Mr. Chamberlain thinks he 
sees an opportunity for doing a stroke of business. 
*‘Let the directors,” he says in effect, “have it 
their own way, and we will drop our Bill, and take 
yours. It’s only twenty millions. Don’t let us 
naggle about a trifle.” When the late Sir John 
Astley was asked whether he would support Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson’s Liquor Bill he replied, “I know 
nothing about Sir Wilfrid’s Liquor Bill, but my 
own is muck too heavy.” Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill 
is too heavy for London. 








THE FARMERS’ FRIENDS. 

\ JE have now before us a considerable instal- 

ment of the policy in relief of distressed 
agriculture favoured by the Conservative party and 
the Government. It may be said, we think, that if 
that policy were a little less timid and halting it 
would ensure the disintegration of the party, and 
go some way towards the disintegration of the 
Empire. The really remarkable feature about the 
history of Conservatism in England in recent years 
is its enormous growth in the great towns. Liverpool 
indeed—for reasons partly religious and partly ethno- 
logical—has always been predominantly Conservative. 
But some twelve years ago it might still be said 
that the Conservative party was a country party, 
while the strength of Liberalism lay in the towns. 
Even then a change was noticeable, and the 
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enfranchisement of the agricultural labourers and 
the redistribution of seats made an end of this 
antithesis. At the last election the increase in 
urban Conservatism was more marked than ever 
in the great provincial towns, and in London most 
of all. We need not here assign reasons for the 
change: the remarkable thing is that, having got 
the great towns, the Conservatives propose to exploit 
them for the benefit of the older supporters of the 
cause. The party has changed in composition, but 
its directors have not substantially changed their 
leading ideas. They still aim at restoring British 
agriculture by legislative means; they still hope to 
help the farmer—and therefore indirectly the land- 
lord—out of the pockets of the urban population. 
The means they favour are those which would 
naturally be adopted by Protectionism in a hurry, 
but disguised, timid, and singularly dull of vision. 

We need not here speak once more of the audacious 
plan of grants in aid of rural rates put forward by 
the majority of the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture. That, no doubt, represents the wishes of a 
good many Ministerialists, especially in the Upper 
House; but it is not before Parliament yet. Still, 
it is the first sign, in chronological order, of this 
Ministerial policy towards agriculture. Next came 
the Bill debated on Wednesday week, and happily 
described by Mr. Asquith at Swansea as a Bill for 
marking mutton-chops with the country of origin. 
This Bill is representative of a group, of which Mr. 
Maclure’s Foreign Goods (Prevention of Frauds) Bill 
and the Meat Marking Bill are other conspicuous 
example. The latter only proposes to mark meat; 
Mr. Mildmay’s Bill includes cheese; Mr. Maclure 
includes everything, even eggs; and Sir Howard 
Vincent produces a marked egg to show that the thing 
can be done. Of course it can—to new-laid eggs ; 
but what the retired butterman in Our Boys called 
“‘ shop-’ans ”’ cannot be individually marked with the 
place of origin without a heavy increase of the cost 
to the consumer. All these Bills are virt:o13 in 
appearance, but wholly unworkable, except at an ex- 
pense which is prohibitive. Moreover, as we pointed 
out last week, they may very likely tend to defeat 
their own object. Mr. Herbert Spencer has some- 
where said that the unintended effects of any given 
piece of legislation are of more importance than 
those which are intended. These Bills, if they work 
at all, will tend to emphasise the difference 
between English and foreign produce, especi- 
ally meat; and if they fulfil the expectations 
of their promoters, they will depress the price of 
foreign meat. Precisely that fall in price will be an 
attraction to the thrifty English buyer; and, more- 
over, it is the worst “foreign”? meat which it is 
most easy to disguise as British. The meat that 
arrives frozen is distinguishable easily enough ; 
much of it is undeniably excellent and open to no 
objection, save on the score of appearance. But the 
flesh of battered and sea-sick bullocks slaughtered 
at the port of landing is not a desirable commodity ; 
and yet, unless its history before it reaches the 
retailer can be traced, how can the consumer tell if 
it is inferior foreign or inferior British? But if 
meat that is undeniably foreign is mostly good, and 
meat that professes to be British is really to consist 
of good ma inferior British and inferior foreign, how 
is it possible that the reputation of British meat in 
general can be maintained ? 

Now, for a good many years the importation of 
store cattle has tended to save British meat from 
this reproach. For various reasons—ostensibly the 
protection of British cattle from disease, really, in 
addition, the protection of the British cattle-breeder 
from foreign competition—it has for many years 
been in the power of the Board of Agriculture to 








order the slaughter, immediately on landing, of all 
cattle imported from countries declared to be infected 
with various forms of cattle disease. The United States 
has been for seventeen years on the list ; but (e.g.) 
Canada and Iceland have been free. Accordingly a 
considerable trade has been done in the importation for 
store purposes of cattle from Canada and sheep from 
Iceland. But in the course of 1894 an alarm was 
raised by the Belgium Government (which has since 
shown its Protectionism in more open ways) as to 
eases of pleuro-pneumonia in imported Canadian 
cattle. The cases were eminently disputable, but 
after much correspondence—now before the public 
—in which the Canadian Government got a good 
deal the best of the argument, the Board of Agri- 
culture closed the discussion by declaring that they 
had made up their minds that contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia existed in Canada and that it would 
be well to regulate the cattle trade onc2 for 
all. Then the importers would know where 
they were and would import only cattle already 
fit for killing, not store cattle. Consequently, 
to the hypothetical advantage of the British 
breeder, but to the certain disadvantage of the 
British grazier and consumer, the discreticn of 
the Board in prohibiting importation is abolished 
and a hard-and-fast rule is laid down which shuts 
off all foreign cattle, suspected and unsuspected 
alike—except those slaughtered under conditions 
which render them least suitable for humen food. 
The farmer who understands the rationale of his 
business knows very well that it is the truest 
economy to get cattle bred in poor and new 
countries and fatten them in rich ones; anil so a 
profitable industry has grown up in fattening 
imported store cattle. Now the price of the 
raw material is artificially raised, aud one of 
the few sources of profit open to tke British 
farmer is cut off. At the same time, trade with 
Canada is interfered with—a step whic throws 
ai instruct've light on the Federation through 
Free Trade within the Empire and high tariffs for 
everybody else, which is one of the aims of Con- 
servative Big Englanders. The United Empire 
Trade League has long been advocating this policy ; 
and now Mr. Chamberlain has indicated that it may 
in some form become official. It is a curious conflict 
of the Old ani the New Conservatism; but for the 
present the New is only words, while the Old is 
shown in deeds. 








THE LICENSING COMMISSION. 





HERE are Commissions and Commissions. 
Some Commissions are appointed to discover 
facts, some to make a case for a well-defined plan 
of legislation, some to expose a fad, some to save 
time and some to waste it, some—perhaps most—to 
salve troubled consciences and satisfy importunate 
supporters. We cannot pretend to know to which 
class the Commission on the Licensing Laws 
belongs. The question is one of motive and 
iatention, and motives are usually mixed. We can 
quite believe that some members of the Govern- 
ment are conscious of the evils produced by our 
present system of regulating the liquor traffic, and 
are sincerely desirous of finding a remedy which is 
politically practicable. Others, it is very probable, 
think that inquiry will show that the main features 
of the evil are beyond any possible legislative remedy, 
and that Parliament can no more keep out liquor 
than it can keep out the East wind. Others may 
merely feel for the Bishops in the difficult position 
in which they have been placed by the conflict 
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between the interests of the Church and the require- 
ments of morality. A Church which owes its con- 
tinued establishment—at least, in Wales—to the 
exertions of the brewers and the publicans must 
suffer occasional pangs of conscience—if a Church can 
have a conscience. The Anglican clergy have had, it 
is true, many centuries of experience in walking on 
thin ice, and no men ought to be better able to 
compromise between God and Mammon than they. 
The Church which recognised the spiritual headship 
of Henry VIII. and Charles II. and the Georges can 
easily assimilate a few brewers. But the recent 
speech of the Bishop of London and the Bill of 
the Archbishop of York have shown that some 
Churchmen are inclined to make a struggle for 
spirituality against spirituousness, and a Royal 
Commission was the very least which a sym- 
pathetic Government could offer to such faithful 
servants. 

Whatever was the origin of the Royal Commis- 
sion we are not disposed to regret its appointment. 
Whether we shall or shall not get any good out 
of the Commission is, perhaps, doubtful; but it 
must be perfectly clear to every moderate man 
that without a Commission, or some such oppor- 
tunity for a new departure, we cannot get any great 
temperance reform under present circumstances from 
either political party. The Conservatives made two 
attempts during their last Administration and 
failed. The first attempt—that made in connec- 
tion with the establishment of County Councils— 
was not so unreasonable as the second, but both 
were vitiated by extravagant proposals for compensa- 
tion. The Liberal leaders attempted, by giving a 
direct local veto, to meet the views of the extreme 
a advocates, and the party loyally followed 
the leaders, though many good Liberals understood 
perfectly well that local veto must always, among a 
people accustomed to drink draught beer, have a 
very partial operation. The result has been not 
merely to arouse the liquor trade to a systematic 
opposition to Liberalism which exceeds in its 
sustained intensity any class movement we have 
previously known in Europe, but to give real strength 
to the vague feeling among the masses against an 
imaginary Puritan intolerance. The United Kingdom 
Alliance does not admit its defeat, and is as con- 
fident of ultimate victory as it was when Lord 
Aberdare’s Licensing Bill was defeated a quarter of 
a century ago. But most moderate men see that 
the local veto without compensation, even if it is 
worth striving for, is for the present absolutely un- 
attainable. If the conflict is to be fought out to its 
bitter end between the brewers and the Alliance, 
between the status quo and the local veto without 
compensation, the brewers will hold their own for 
another half-century, while the Liberal party and 
the general purity of political life will alike suffer. 
If, then, the Church of England were to show that it 
has sufficient combined intelligence to discover a 

racticable remedy, and sufficient courage to enforce 
it, the establishment would at last be doing something 
to justify its existence. 

Looking at the Commission in this light, not so 
much as a new cockpit for the extremists to fight in, 
as a serious attempt to discover a middle path, we 
are not disposed to attach great weight to many of 
the criticisms on the terms of reference and the 
composition of the Commission. Any body of men 
who set themselves deliberately to find a remedy for 
the evils of the present system will be practically 
forced to cover the whole ground. They will be com- 
pelled to inquire, in the first place, into the existing 
licensing laws and their administration, which varies 
greatly in different parts of the country, and to ex- 
amine the actual mad arising from those differences. 





They will find that the statistics do not precisely fit 
in with any preconceived theory about the reduction 
of the number of public-houses. The effect of tying 
public-houses, both in encouraging abuses and in 
preventing the moderate drinker obtaining whole- 
some liquor and decent entertainment of the old-. 
fashioned kind, must also necessarily be considered. 
Evidence will naturally be sought from America 
and the Colonies, as well as from Scandinavia, 
about the relative success of the various experi- 
ments which have been tried there. Mr. Rathbone 
did excellent work when he sent a competent 
barrister to the United States to inquire into 
the problem. The report obtained was not 
very conclusive, but it indicated the vast 
extent of the experience which has been obtained in 
America, and the great difficulty in saying off-hand 
whether any particular reform, such as high licensing, 
is or could be made effective. The operation of 
Sunday closing in our own “ Celtic fringes” is also 
worthy of detailed study, while no one who has seen 
what occurs on Sundays in some East End clubs 
will deny the necessity for dealing with clubs as well 
as licensed houses. All these matters will certainly 
come within the purview of the Commission, and we 
may hope, without being unduly sanguine, that some 
conclusions may be arrived at which may be accepted, 
not as a final solution, but as the best which can be 
carried in the present condition of parties. 

The success of the Commission will mainly depend 
on the strength and tact of the middle element. 
Both the liquor trade and the Alliance are 
adequately represented. The former has, count- 
ing heads, perhaps more nominees than the 
Jatter, but Mr. Caine and Mr. Whittaker have 
a talent for controversy which would outweigh 
many rivals. Thus, as between the trade and 
the teetotallers, the balance has been fairly 
kept. Our doubt, in reading the incomplete 
list of names which has been published, is 
whether the moderate men, forming the mass of 
both parties, who are neither interested in the liquor 
trade nor teetotallers, are quite strong enough. 
Lord Peel will make an admirable chairman, and 
should do a great deal to ensure success, Sir 
William Houldsworth is a fair representative of what 
one may call the Manchester School of licensing 
reformers. Mr. Wharton, Lord Jersey, and the 
O’Conor Don have all experience and common sense. 
But the Bishop of London is not the most tactful 
member of the Episcopal body, and we can scarcely 
believe that. he and Dean Dickenson are to be the 
only representatives of the Churches. It is, how- 
ever, hardly fair to criticise the composition of the 
Commission in detail before the complete list is 
published. We welcome its appointment as a chance 
of getting out of an impasse, even though we may 
not be too sanguine as to its success, 








WAR IN THE SOUDAN, 





HE Soudan debate is scarcely calculated to 

reassure the large number of Englishmen who 
view Lord Salisbury’s suddenly adopted policy of 
mere adventure with profound distrust and mis- 
giving. We have now half a dozen or more 
explanations of the reasons which have led the 
Government to reopen the question of the Soudan at 
the most inopportune moment which could have 
been selected. Some of them are absurd; others 
are mutually destructive, for the Ministerial 
apologists have not even taken the trouble to 
agree upon a common and consistent line of 
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argument. The most striking characteristics of their 
speeches were, however, absolute failure to recognise 
the military aspects of the new movement, total dis- 
regard of the large-scale maps which Lord Salisbury 
formerly favoured, and general irrelevancy. 

In Soudan matters, we are not restricted to con- 
jecture. There is a wealth of recorded experience 
extending over a period of thirteen years, which is at 
our disposal. Yet the supporters of the Government 
elected to base their case upon the vaguest assertion, 
and there was no attempt to reply to the admirable 
speech of Mr. Morley “ closely reasoned,” showing “a 
painstaking effort to master the facts,”’ and charged 
with “incisive criticism ” as the Times is compelled 
toadmit. If the Cabinet had devoted any “ effort to 
master the facts’ we should not now be embarked 
on an enterprise which is fraught with many perils, 
and which stands condemned for this reason, above 
all, that it indefinitely commits the forces of the 
nation to a fifth-rate object at a period when we are 
surrounded by an accumulation of difficulties. The 
most elementary considerations cf prudence de- 
manded that we should avoid self-imposed entangle- 
ments at this juncture. In 1885 a small difficulty 
arising on the frontier of Afghanistan sufficed to 
terminate abruptly all ideas of further operations in 
the Soudan. Could anyone be found to maintain 
that the political horizon is not darker now than 
when we were involved only in a diplomatic wrangle 
over “the meaning of the word ‘ Zalficar’ ”’ ? 

The purely military grounds on which the policy 
of the Government has been defended are, first, 
the existence of imminent danger to “a dependency 
of ours,’ as Egypt was designated by Mr. Cham- 
berlain, with inaccuracy only equalled by indis- 
cretion; and, secondly, the necessity for bringing 
aid to the Italian garrison believed to be be- 
leaguered at Kassala. In proof of the danger of 
our “dependency,” we have only three telegrams 
selected “for the benefit of Mr. Morley,” which, 
according to the Secretary for the Colonies, testify 
to “movements showing certain ferment among the 
Dervishes.”’ As evidence of “ ferment” these vague 
rumours are obviously worthless. Such rumours 
have been in circulation for years, and have in- 
variably accumulated whenever the forward party in 
Egypt believed that its aims could be advantageously 
pressed. “ I'erment” in an acute form has prevailed 
in the past, and has already led to two invasions of 
Egypt. The first, at the end of 1885, was shattered 
with a loss of seven British and Egyptian lives. Its 
principal result was to show that the advanced 
position then held at Kosheh, about fifteen miles 
south of Akasheb, was undesirably en l’air, and to 
cause a withdrawal to Wady Halfa. “This,” writes 
Major Wingate, an exponent of the forward policy, 
““was a signal for general rejoicings, and now fresh 
impetus was given to the northward movement.” 
In spite of this “ fresh impetus,” however, more than 
three and a half years passed before the advent of the 
second invading army, which, already half-starved, 
was utterly routed with great slaughter, the defenders 
of the frontier losing twenty-five killed. Such were 
the utmost achievements of the Dervishes when their 
power was at its greatest height. Even in 1891 
Major Wingate pointed out that the Dervish revolt 
had “in a large measure lost the fanatical ardour 
which made it so formidable,” and Slatin Pasha has 
plainly indicated that the process of disintegration 
is now far advanced. In face of the wretched 
fiascoes of 1885 and 1889, and in spite of the 
candid admissions of the well-informed members 
of the forward party, we are now actually asked 
to believe that the strongest frontier in the world 
—a frontier seven hundred and fifty miles from 
Cairo—is suddenly threatened! Since 1889, that 








frontier has needed defence only against petty 
predatory attempts unworthy of a moment’s serious 
consideration. Experience, the only sure guide, 
directly contradicts the fictions now promulgated. 
Moral effect is usually a matter of conjecture, and 
can, therefore, be paraded by anyone at a loss for an 
argument. It was inevitable that we should be told 
that an advance would aid the garrison of Kassala. 
“I do not think it is possible to predict the effect 
of this advance,” said Mr. Chamberlain, who never- 
theless plainly intimated that Kassala would thereby 
be saved. Here again, however, experience lies 
ready to our hands. The heavy punishment in- 
flicted upon the tribes near Suakin in February and 
March, 1884, did not produce the slightest effect at 
Khartoum. Writing from Cairo on the 11th of 
September, 1884, Lord Wolseley stated: “I should 
eatertain a great hope that upon the arrival at Old 
Dongola or Debbeh of a fairly imposing British 
force any further serious operations would become 
unnecessary. Our appearance there would be likely 
to have the effect of entirely breaking up the com- 
binations of the tribes now surrounding Khartoum,” 
ete. ete. Alas for moral effect! The “fairly im- 
posing British force” did not produce the smallest 
impression upon the besiegers of Khartoum, only 300 
miles distant from “Old Dongola.” The “further 
operations” proved most “serious,” and within a 
few months of the date of this roseate despatch, 
the desert column was extricated from a perilous 
position by the prompt action of Sir Redvers 
Baller. Akasheh is fally eight hundred miles from 
Kassala, andj, if resistance fails, Dongola may be 
occupied early in July, A “ fairly imposing force” 
of Egyptian troops will then be more than six 
hundred miles from Kassala. The assertion that 
moral effect is about to be exerted at the latter 
place implies a singularly low estimate of the 
national intelligence. Mr. Chamberlain, however, 
has suddenly discovered that “if Kassala were to 
fall, the effect might be altogether incalculable upon 
Egyptian interests.” Why “iacalculable,” con- 
sidering that Kassala fell t> the Dervishes on the 
30th July, 1885, and remained in their possession 
for nine years, during which period “ Egyptian 
interests” are not known to have been jeopardised ? 
The most superficial study of the history of the past 
thirteen years thus serves to refute the wild asser- 
tions by which it is sought to mislead the country as 
to the real issues of Lord Salisbury’s new policy. 
For several years the re-conquest of the Eastern 
Soudan has been the object of the undisguised 
ambition of a powerful party at Cairo. Until now, 
this ambition has been curbed, and rumours of 
impending invasion more definite and more sen- 
sational than the trivial reports with which Mr. 
Curzon amused the House of Commons have been 
wisely ignored. It may be that Slatin Pasha has 
succeeded in persuading the authorities that the 
powerful movement inaugurated by the Mahdi has 
wholly spent its force, that disaffection is rife and 
only needs the appearance of Egyptian troops to 
declare itself, and, in short, that the re-conquest of 
the Soudan has become an easy operation. From 
the military point of view, this theory alone would 
justify the half-measures which appear to be con- 
templated. On the other hand, if Mahdism is a spent 
force, the plea of danger to Egypt—danger proved 
not to exist when Mohammed Ahmed was at the 
height of his power and flushed with victory—is 
obviously insincere. Lord Salisbury can, in fact, 
achieve success only by demonstrating to Europe that 
the principal reasonalleged for his action is groundless, 
If sudden and imminent danger to Egypt has arisen, 
if the Dervishes are really in great force in Dongola, 
as has been stated, nothing cou!d be more culpably 
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imprudent than this advance of a force far inferior 
to that demanded for the same purpose by Lord 
Wolseley in 1885. Prediction is rash; but the 
following results may be anticipated with tolerable 
certainty. Fighting—of some sort—will be soon 
heard of unless the recent rumours prove absolutely 
false. Even if Dongola is occupied without material 
resistance, the difficulties of the new policy will then, 
as the Nile Expedition of 1554 painfully discovered, 
enter upon their really serious stage. The fate of 
Kassala will be unaffected, and unless relieved from 
Massowah, cr by agreement with the Abyssinians, 
the place must fall. Lastly, and from the inter- 
national point of view this is extremely important, 
Great Britain wiil become directly involved in the 
affairs of the vast and turbulent region known as 
the Soudan; so that the evacuation of Egypt 
henceforth passes outside of the range of practical 
politics. 








FINANCE. 





YUSINESS on the Stock Exchange is, if possible, 

) duller than ever. The opposition offered to 
President Kruger’s visit to this country is disquieting 
the mining market; and as that is now the leading 
department of the Stock Exchange, dulness there 
brings about dulness everywhere else. Then, again, 
the opposition of Russia and France to an advance 
from the Caisse of the public debt of Egypt for 
defraying the cost of the Soudan expedition is 
adding to the apprehensions already existing. 
And the continued depression in the United States, 
and the uncertainty as to whether Congress may 
not decide upon recognising Cuban belligerency, 
are also having a depressing effect. Hardly 
anything, therefore, has been doing during the 
week, although the fortnightly settlement, which 
began on Tuesday morning and ended last 
evening, shows that the account open for the 
rise is smaller than ever, and rates in consequence 
have been very low. The fine weather and the 
slackness of business are inducing large numbers of 
people to leave the City for the Easter holidays, and 
it looks, therefore, as if next week business will be 
more stagnant still. Meantime, it is satisfactory to 
note that in spite of all the political scares, trade is 
improving. The railway traffic returns are very 
good and the revenue is coming in very well, though 
not quite so well as a little time ago. If confidence 
revives there is every prospect of a rapid expansion 
of trade. The opening of the Coolgardie Railway 
leads to the belief that mining in Western Australia 
will now be pushed forward rapidly; and the New 
Zealand gold mines promise well. The debt of 
New Zealand is very heavy, and the colony has 
suffered much from drought and cold and from the 
mortality amongst sheep. If, however, large sums 
are poured into the colony for the purpose of 
developing the rich goldfields, we may hope to see 
a steady recovery. Population will grow and trade 
will improve. In India, too, there is a prospect of 
better trade. The Government is encouraging rail- 
way extension. There is to be a considerable outlay 
during the next twelve months on State lines; and 
the Government is advancing considerable sums to 
private railway companies to extend their systems. 
The rapid extension of railways cannot fail to have 
a very beneficial effect upon the economic condition 
of the country. In the United States, on the other 
hand, there seems little prospect of an early recovery. 
Congress cannot be induced to restore order in the 
currency, and until it does so the depression must 
continue. 

The private banking firms of Messrs. Barclay & 
Co,, of London, Messrs. Gurney & Co., of Norwich, 
and Messrs. J. Backhouse & Co., of Darlington, have 
agreed to amalgamate all their businesses in a 
limited company, under the title of Barclays, Limited. 





The whole of the capital and reserves will be 
subscribed by the partners in the existing banks, so 
that while the new concern will be limited in 
liability the private management will continue. The 
new bank will have a capital of about 2} millions 
and deposits of about 18} millions. Private banking 
has evidently gone out of favour, and the time 
apparently is not far distant when private banks will 
have completely ceased to exist. Meantime, money is 
growing more and more abundant. Theapproachof the 
holidaysand of the end of the quarter isof course caus- 
ing some little increased demand for accommodation ; 
but that is very temporary. The outgoings from 
the Exchequer are now on a vastscale. Immediately 
after Easter the interest on the National Debt will 
be paid, and therefore the supplies in the open 
market will be very much augmented. For many 
months to come it is reasonably certain that rates 
will be exceedingly low. The silver market remains 
fairly steady. Last week, and at the beginning of 
this. the price of silver declined ; but on Wednesday 
there was a recovery owing to a slight rise in 
the Indian exchanges. The India Council has been 
more successful this week in disposing of its drafts. 
It offered for tender 60 lakhs, and the applications 
were for about twice as much—a very satisfactory 
contrast to what happened in the two preceding 
weeks. Nearly five-sixths of the amount offered 
was taken in telegraphic transfers. The transfers 
were allotted at 1s. 2id. per rupee, and the bills at 
a slight fraction less. Upon the whole, the Council 
has been very successful in disposing of its drafts. 
It has obtained more than had been estimated for 
in the Budget twelve months ago, and it has re- 
ceived a very much better price than was then 
anticipated. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


ATURDAY.—AIl the talk in the Lobby and at 

the clubs yesterday evening was of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s speech. It was generally accepted, first, 
as proof that the real intention of the Government 
has been to reconquer the Soudan, and, secondly, 
as showing that Mr. Chamberlain himself is the man 
directly responsible for this insane outburst of 
Jingoism. Slowly the knowledge of what is passing 
within the sealed doors of the Cabinet has oozed 
out; and it is now generally known that Lord 
Salisbury has not been the inspirer of this latest 
adventure. He, I learn, is disheartened and sick 
of the whole business; and no one would be sur- 
prised if he were to find some means of extricat- 
ing himself from a position which is hateful to 
him. The mystery bas been as to the force really 
at work behind the scene—the power that has 
driven the Cabinet to a course of action which 
no sane man in his heart approves. The speech 
of the Secretary for the Colonies was accepted 
last night as an indication of the real author- 
ship of the new policy ; so Mr. Chamberlain, whose 
influence was so disastrous in connection with 
Egyptian affairs in the 1880 Government, has now 
once more asserted himself, and has plunged us 
again into the deadly morass of the Soudan. The 
manner in which he referred to France last night 
jarred upon the feelings of the entire House. If we 
are going to quarrel with our neighbours—and 
quarrel with them we shail if the Ministry continues 
on its present course—we ought at least to do so 
like gentlemen. But Mr. Chamberlain's diplomatic 
methods are as crude and as coarse as those of a 
Western Senator or a newly-fledged French Minister. 
Mr. Balfour clearly felt this as keenly as anybody 
else last night, and in his closing speech he did what 
he could to neutralise the effects of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s provincial clumsiness. The majority was a 
big one for Ministers. But the Opposition fought 
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with heart and soul, whilst the Ministerialists gave 
nothing but their votes to the support of their 
Government. 

Sunday.—Another name has disappeared from 
the list of old friends. Archdeacon Denison had 
ceased to be one of the active members of the 
Church militant ; but those of us who can recall the 
incidents of twenty or thirty years ago will 
remember his exceeding vehemence in controversy 
in those days, and the courage and persistency with 
which he fought for his point. I have in my mind's 
eye at this moment a picture of the Archdeacon 
presiding at some meeting of the clergy about 1867 
or 1868, when High Church and Low Church were 
more equally matched than nowadays. The repre- 
sentatives of the Church Association had attended 
the meeting in force, and there was a pretty row on. 
Denison, a tall, fine-looking man, unable to secure 
silence in any other way, suddenly raised the stout 
oaken staff he carried and began to strike the table 
before him with it so vigorously that the sound of 
the terrific blows deafened everybody, and reduced 
even the excited Anglican curates to silence. Of 
late years he seemed more interested in promoting 
the sale of Cheddar cheese than in anything else. 
But he was always a good man, whose decided bias 
in theology and ritual did not interfere with his 
benevolence towards his fellow-creatures of all 
classes. He was one of a very distinguished family. 
Of his brother Sir William, some strange stories 
used to be told in connection with the horrors of 
Norfolk Island. One is loth, however, to believe 
that he was one of the men described in Marcus 
Clarke's terrible novel, ‘‘ His Natural Life.” 

Monday.—Mr. Asquith’s speech at Swansea was, 
on the whole, the most powerful indictment of the 
Ministry since the present Session began. Its tone 
is certain to make it welcome to those Liberals who 
have felt some disappointment at the manner in 
which the debates in the House of Commons have 
been conducted. The feeling against the Soudan 
adventure hardly needs to be promoted even by 
speeches so powerful as Mr. Asquith’s. It is literally 
true that nobody on either side of the House really 
approves of it. There are anger and indignation on 
the Liberal benches, and perplexity and dismay 
among the Tories. It is only among the Egyptian 
Jingoes that a word can be heard in favour 
of a policy which was most effectually damned 
by ag Chamberlain’s speech in defence on Friday 
night. 

The case of Mr. Havelock Wilson is attracting 
a good deal of attention in the House of Commons 
just now, and it is impossible not to recognise the 
fact that there is a great deal of sympathy with the 
Member for Middlesbrough. The fact is recognised 
that he has to fight a very powerful and wealthy 
organisation, and that whatever his faults may be, 
he is placed at a distinct disadvantage in his struggle 
with such a foe. Some very strong things are being 
said, too, with regard to the action of the judge who 
presided at the recent trial. It is pointed out 
that, whatever may be the prejudice excited against 
a man by his refusal to go into the witness box, one 
of the cardinal axioms of English law insists that he 
shall be held to be innocent until his guilt has been 
proved. Nothing was proved against Mr. Wilson 
in the recent trial; yet the verdict of the jury was, 
in all but the narrow technical sense, a verdict of 
guilty. Many men who have no particular liking 
for the Member for Middlesbrough feel all this 
strongly, and are anxious, if possible, to assist him 
in vindicating his character. 

Tuesday.—It seems a pity that the gentlemen 
who act as wire-pullers for the so-called Radical 
Committee should prefer to waste their energies 
in profitless discussions and still more profitless 
intrigues in committee-rooms and lobbies at a time 
when there is so clear an indication of the true duty 
of the Opposition. The mad Jingoism which has got 
possession of certain members of the present Govern- 
ment is a national danger, and it ought to be the 








business of every genuine Liberal to offer the most 
strenuous and unceasing opposition to it. There are 
many signs of the discontent which prevails on the 
Ministerial benches. Gloom sits upon the faces of 
more than half the supporters of the Govern- 
ment. But they naturally take heart when 
they see that the most active men in the Liberal 
party are bent rather upon creating dissensions 
on their own side of the House than upon attack- 
ing the common enemy. The meeting to be 
held to-day to consider the adoption of “Home 
Rule all round” as the leading article of the 
Liberal creed, would be a ridiculous, if it were 
not a mischievous, performance. The duty of the 
Opposition at this moment is to oppose, and to 
oppose with all its might. If it discharges that 
duty it will find before long that it has the country 
at its back. 

Poor Thomas Hughes! A man who was uni- 
versally liked, who was brimful of good qualities, 
and whose very weaknesses were amiable, passes 
away in him. To us of the older generation he is 
endeared by the bright memories attaching to the 
name of Tom Brown. It was impossible not to be 
fond of the writer who had given us in our youth 
those healthy pictures of a youth's existence at 
school and college. It is strange that he should 
have died so soon after Archdeacon Denison. They 
were two typical Churchmen, and no two men could 
have had less in common. It is strange, too, that on 
the very day on which Tom Hughes died the news- 
papers should have announced the death of the 
widow of his old friend and teacher, Frederick 
Denison Maurice. What memories are associated 
with the names of Maurice and Hughes, and with 
that which seems inseparable from them, the name 
of Charles Kingsley! As the century draws to its 
close, one chapter after another in our life seems to 
be sealed up and put away. 

I am in receipt this morning of a type-written 
communication, couched in the following terms: 
“ Sir, I have decided to prosecute you for libelling 
me in THE SPEAKER, and I shall be obliged if you 
will forward to me the name of the solicitor who will 
accept service of the writ in the action.—Yours, etc., 
George Brooks, 99A, Manchester Street, Oldham.” 
As I have not libelled Mr. Brooks, and know nothing 
about him except what I have read in the pages of 
Truth, Ido not propose to reply to his kind invita- 
tion to send him the name of my solicitor. He will 
discover it in good time if he persists in his action. 
But it is passing strange that a gentleman who 
showers type-written threats of this kind upon 
unoffending persons should be the favoured recipient 
of the Queen’s bounty through the grace of Mr. 
Arthur Balfour ! 

Wednesday.—Last night's meeting of the “Radical 
Committee” had pretty much the same termination as 
the previous meeting. Those who were responsible 
for the attempt to entrap the Liberal party into a 
difficult and dangerous position—Mr. Lloyd George 
was, I see, put forward on this occasion—were again 
most completely defeated by the loyalty and good 
sense of the great majority of the people to whom 
they had appealed. It might have been thought 
that there was work enough for all Liberals just 
now in connection with the dangerous policy of 
Ministers, without their being dragged into barren 
discussions upon impracticable theories. But it is 
well known that something more than a fervent 
desire for Home Rule all round is at the bottom of 
the proceedings of the malcontents. Their action is 
governed by their desire to overthrow what they are 
pleased to call “ officialdom,” to cast off the present 
leaders of the party and to choose leaders of their 
own. It need hardly be said that there is not the 
smallest occasion to take the movement seriously. 
Both in numbers and in influence its supporters 
are wholly unequal to the work they have taken in 
hand. There is no “split” in the Liberal party; 
nor any general sense of discontent, such as 
undoubtedly prevails at this moment on the Tory 
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side of the House. The only manifestations of dis- 
affection proceed from a very small knot of persons 
who were conspicuous in the last Parliament for 
their bitter hostility to their own Government, and 
who were undoubtedly responsible for many of the 
troubles which Lord Rosebery and his colleagues 
had to face. Things are changed now, happily. Mr. 
Lloyd George can no longer kill a Bill for the dis- 
establishment of the Welsh Church; nor are Sir 
Charles Dilke’s votes on the Cordite Question of 
importance to anybody but himself. Lord Rosebery 
and his colleagues may sleep in peace of a night, 
undisturbed by the thought of what plot may be in 
course of being hatched against them at West- 
minster. Nor will the Liberal leader's equanimity 
be disturbed by the portentous letter which an 
unknown suburban politician has issued against 
him, and which the Times has seen fit to treat 
with a ludicrous air of gravity. After all, loyalty 
and common-sense are the dominant factors in our 
party to-day as heretofore. 

Thursday.—The meeting of the Cabinet yester- 
day, and the presence of Lord Wolseley and Sir 
Francis Grenfell at its deliberations, show that the 
new policy in the Soudan is vexing Ministers more 
than they care tosay. (It is, by the way, a mistake 
to assume that the two officers I have named 
“attended” the Cabinet in the ordinary way. That 
would be an unprecedented breach of the ordinary 
custom. They may have been called into the 
Chamber for consultation; but it is more probable 
that they remained in attendance outside the sacred 
door, and that some member of the Cabinet went 
out to consult them and question them whenever it 
Was necessary to do so.) The rumours that the 
Cabinet is divided upon the question of the recon- 
quest of the Soudan gain ground daily, and I 
observe that it is now stated explicitly that 

ord Cromer is not responsible for the new policy. 
There are still some who believe that Ministers 
are pursuing their present policy because they 
know of some deadly intrigue which is being worked 
against this country by France and Russia. <A letter 
I received last night from a correspondent of high 
repute in a Continental capital supports this view. 
My correspondent declares that the present fear is 
that the Abyssinians, acting under the joint influence 
of France and Russia, are preparing to pour an army 
into the Soudan and to make themselves masters of 
the country which is now held by the Khalifa. 
But this contingency is still a long way off; and 
Ministers have certainly never hinted that they had 
anything of the sort in view. Upon the whole, 
therefore, it is better to cling to the belief that 
Mr. Chamberlain was quite honest in his description 
of the reasons that have led us to plunge into this 
fantastic campaign. 

In the meantime the speeches in the Italian 
Chamber yesterday and the despatches from Paris 
and Constantinople show how grave are the political 
consequences of the policy adopted by our Govern- 
ment. Russia and France are clearly acting in accord, 
and they have secured the support of that worthy 
creature, the Sultan. Great Britain is being pushed 
into the arms of the Triple Alliance, and it may be 
that before we know where we are we shall find 
ourselves locked in the embrace of the three 
Powers. It is a curious outcome of the recent 
attempt by Lord Salisbury to secure a good 
understanding with France by means of concessions 
in Siam, Tunis, and, in fact, everywhere but in 
Egypt. But one can hardly be surprised at French 
anger at the present moment. “ What can you 
expect,” said a friend to me, “ when, just as France 
was opening her arms to receive you, you gave her this 
kick in the stomach, in the shape of the Soudan 
expedition?” Meanwhile, Ministers are running 
into fresh schemes every day. Last night Mr. 
Ritchie hinted that a permanent Board of Arbitra- 
tion was about to be formed, whilst Mr. Chamberlain, 
in his airy fashion, sketched out the idea of a Customs 
Uaion between Great Britain and her Colonies. The 








panting journalist finds himself fairly out-distanced 
by the pushing politician. 

Here is a pretty little story about the Prince of 
Wales, for the absolute truth of which I can vouch. 
The other day two English ladies, who are at present 
staying at Cannes, went over to Nice on a visit. On 
reaching the station on their return, they found that 
there was not a seat to be had in the train. It was 
a matter of consequence that they should get back 
to Cannes by this particular train, and they went 
up and down in some distress looking for seats. 
Suddenly a gentleman approached them, and said 
that the Prince of Wales—who happened to be 
travelling in the same train—would be happy to 
give them seats in his compartment. They accepted 
the gracious offer with gratitude, and made the 
journey to Cannes in the company of the Prince and 
his equerry. It seems a little thing; but little 
things of this kind often cast an important light 
upon the character of the persons concerned ; and 
when one remembers how jealously privileged 
people—often of a very inferior order—cling to the 
seclusion of their “reserved compartments,” even 
when they see their fellow-mortals in distress, it is 
pleasant to take note of the courtesy and good- 
nature of the Heir to the Throne. 

Friday.—A remarkable fiasco last night, which 
gives point to the criticisms that have been heard 
on the leadership of Mr. Balfour, and the curious 
way in which he bungles the business of the House 
of Commons. Everybody was looking for the un- 
folding of the Educational programme, and lo! that 
part of the business of the evening was never 
reached. It is not surprising that there was intense 
vexation among the Opposition. But the break- 
down was quite in harmony with the general course 
of events under Mr. Balfour's feeble management. 

The news from Huddersfield shows, as I antici- 
pated all along, that the “ Radical Committee” has 
no following in the country. But I should have 
been glad to see that the principal officials of the 
Federation recognised the fact that there are many, 
who are just as loyal as they are themselves to the 
Federation and to Liberal principles, who feel that 
some change is needed in the organisation, and in 
the relations with the Whips, if the malcontents are 
to be effectually silenced. Probably more will be 
heard upon this subject by-and-by. Meanwhile, it is 
satisfactory to know that the Federation is not 
likely to allow itself to be led astray by the in- 
triguers of the lobbies. 








ARCHDEACON DENISON AND TOM HUGHES, 





“ (EYANDEM requiescit” was the opening of a 

lively burlesque epitaph which Lord Lyttelton 
wrote on Denison thirty years ago; and the adverb 
hits off the salience of his character as manifested 
to all his friends. A row was essential to his happi- 
ness: in the Marriott rebellion at Eton, amongst 
riotous undergraduates in the peaceful Guernsey 
streets, in Baptismal and Eucharistic squabbles; in 
the Oxford University Election, the Education 
compromise, the battles of Divorce, of the Irish 
Church, of Essays and Reviews, Denison was always 
a picturesque and irritating protagonist—picturesque 
in the beauty of face and impressiveness of port 
which characterised all the Denisons, aggravating 
alternately to opponents in either camp, not only 
by his arrogance and aloofness, but by uncertainty 
as to the grounds and the lastingness of his adhesion 
to the side which he seemed quite casually to 
have adopted. In ecclesiastical convictions he was 
a cross between Sydney Smith and Newman, 
the high and dry estimate of the Church as 
a social and aristocratic bulwark reinforced by 
an infusion of Newman’s assumption as to her 
historic and spiritual claims. In learning he was 
far below the giants of the Oxford School; he had 
neither Newman's fascination of moral earnestness 
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and literary style, nor Liddon’s later doctrinal 
enthusiasm, nor Pusey’s unfathomable abyss of 
learning in Fathers, Reformers, Schoolmen, Neo- 
logians; he had not even Henry of Exeter's versatile 
facility in getting up a case and working it with a 
forensic adroitness which only the initiated could 
detect ; his force was purely gladiatorial, his motive 
power personal ; the side he had adopted, the posi- 
tion he had taken up, none quite knew why, became 
in his eyes sacramental ; opposition to his sic volo sic 
jubeo was blasphemous and criminal. Hence his 
attitude in polemics was always personal: prejudg- 
ing the Colenso case he demanded, not an inquiry 
into the Pentateuch treatise but a condemnation of 
its author. He would thunder against Stanley in 
Convocation, against Jowett in the Theatre; 
his share in the compliment paid by Oxford to Mr. 
Gladstone, as it had been earlier paid to Peel, of 
dismissal from the burgess-ship of the University, 
was marked by an indecent triumph which was not 
forgotten or forgiven. His sermons were pug- 
naciously dogmatic, alienating to large-minded and 
thoughtful men, grateful only to the ignorance 
which prefers petulant insistence to sweet reason- 
ableness in argument and appeal. He ruled his 
clergy in Somersetshire imperiously ; one felt deep 
compassion for his bishop. The only man amongst 
them who could stand up to him, and of whom he 
went in some alarm, was a late Vicar of Taunton, a 
man of temperament much akin to his Archdeacon’s, 
and wont to disregard the convenances of gentility 
which in all his outbreaks governed Denison. For 
many years his pen was busy, yet he has left nothing 
of the slightest value. His controversial pamphlets 
and vituperative letters to the Guardian have long 
passed into the (happily) Silent Land; his “ Notes of 
My Life” were unexpectedly disappointing: if of 
the Newmanian memorials Church gives best the 
moral side, Ward the intellectual aspect of the 
movement ; if Mozley’s book is the most mendacious, 
Palmer's the most tedious, Pattison’s the most 
spiteful, Denison’s is certainly the most irrelevant. 
With one exception, we believe—Canon Hinds 
Howell, a friend of Whately and pupil of Blanco 
White—he was the oldest of the venerable erratics 
which the Eiszeit of Time has floated into our own 
days ; senior to Sir Thomas Acland, to Dean Liddell, 
to Mr. Gladstone. His tutorship in 1831 marked the 
commencement of Oriel decadence ; when Newman, 
Froude, and Robert Wilberforce were turned out 
by fussy, jealous, pragmatical Hawkins, to make 
room for Copleston, Denison and Dornford. Socially 
he was a gain to the Common-room; the dulness of 
its older gods was Titanic as themselves; Charles 
Neate used to say that it “stunk of logic”; 
his biting humour, with Denison’s still boyish 
exuberance and Dornford’s military anecdotes of 
mess and barrack, must have injected into it nota 
little geniality and life. Agreeable in society he 
always was; it was Stanley’s delight to place him 
at the Deanery table amongst the men whom he 
had just been furiously battering in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, and who found their bitter and malignant 
censor transformed into a cheery equal—friendly, 
anecdotic, and convivial. ‘There are men”—he 
would say to you as, after vilipending you all the 
morning, he asked you to take wine with him at 
luncheon—“ there are men whose persons I love and 
whose opinions I abhor, and there are men whose 
opinions I honour and whose selves I hate.” And 
this quality redeemed him; without it he would 
have been a mere firebrand; to some he seemed so 
all along; but those who saw him in his softer hour 
—and many such remain: those especially who 
watched him presiding over his parish water-storage 
and harvest-home convivialities—will send from the 
railway-carriage windows as they shoot past Brent 
Knoll, a benediction half humorous, half affectionate, 
the smart of old associations dulled, their assuage- 
ment of genial reminiscences abiding. 

If Denison, eccentric and impracticable, repre- 
sented nobody except himself, Tom Hughes was an 








agent in a great movement whose developments, 
though arrested for the moment, bid fare to shape 
the history of the twentieth century. He was a 
“Christian Chartist,” in full sympathy with the 
passionate discontent which English proletarian 
misery well justified, yet holding that the party of 
upheaval must be led by men of property and social 
rank, if civil war was to be averted by peaceful 
reconstruction. His Radicalism was ludicrously com- 
posite ; Colonel Newcome’s electoral programme is 
hardly a travesty of Hughes. He was for having 
every man to vote, every poor man to labour short 
time and get high wages, every poor curate to be 
paid double or treble, every bishop to be docked of 
his salary and dismissed from the House of Lords, 
but he was a staunch admirer of that assembly and 
a supporter of the “rights of the Crown.” And 
this political confusedness was his strength as a 
social iconoclast. The unwashed rallied round a 
gentleman who was for abolishing the very rich 
and very poor, round a Christian who read Socialism 
into every page of the New Testament; the aristo- 
cracy of necessity gave ear to the well-dressed, well- 
bred Pablic School and University man, who, from 
their own point of view and in their own interest, 
preached reform as the alternative to revolution. 
So fora time the school of Maurice, Kingsley, Hughes, 
shaped the sentiment and coloured the literature of 
the country, until, as from the Chartism of the 
forties was evolved the Collectivism of the ’eighties, 
old Radicals shrank alarmed from the full-grown 
Demos which they had dandled complacently in its 
childhood. When the great election fight of 1884 
raged round his home in Chester, we tried in vain 
for the old veteran’s voice or presence on our plat- 
forms. Of his books, two alone, we think, will live. 
The “ Scouring of the White Horse,” racy but local, 
interests those only who are familiar with that pleas- 
ant, sleepy, peaceful Berkshire vale; the “ Memoirs 
of a Brother” leaves somehow the impression 
that the muscular representative of the Uffington 
Hugheses must have been a distinctly disagreeable 
fellow ; but theme and treatment combine to make 
the two Tom Browns immortal. Of all testimonies 
to Arnold’s greatness, none is more remarkable than 
that Rugby alone, of all public schools, should have 
earned world-wide celebrity by an unrivalled 
biography and an unrivalled epic, both impressed 
in every page with his pre-inspiring impulse, both 
lit from the torch of his Idvean fire. Of Rugby, if 
not of Arnold, Hughes was a better interpreter than 
Stanley. Dean Lake used to say that Stanley never 
was a boy; he left school as he entered it, something 
between girl and man. Hughes was pwerilissimus, 
boy in virtues and in weaknesses ; and as, on the one 
hand, Stanley could not delineate the rough and 
tumble life which moulds nire-tenths of public 
schoolboys, could never have appreciated or 
described the football match or the fight with 
Slogger Williams, so, on the other hand, the 
tribute which Hughes pays t> Arnold attests 
that wonderful schoolmaster’s electric influence 
on unreceptive ordinary natures such as Brown's 
and East's, no less than on the exceptional temper- 
aments of a Vaughan, a Clough, a Stanley. Of course, 
in both books, Tom is Hughes himself; Arthur was a 
boy named Orlebar; the “young Master” was 
Cotton; East in the one book, Hardy in the other, 
are probably mere types. And though continuations 
are usually disappointing, we shall place “ Tom 
Brown at Oxford” not one whit behind its pre- 
decessor. Running over in our minds the higher 
fiction which deals with University life—* Reginald 
Dalton,” “ Vincent Eden,” “ Peter Priggins,” ‘ Loss 
and Gain,” “ Verdant Green,” the Oxford chapters 
in “ Alton Locke,” the Boniface chapters in “ Pen- 
dennis,” we place “Tom Brown,” before them all, at 
once for the vigour and the completeness of its por- 
trayal. Every phase of Undergraduate life—fast and 
slow, tuft and Bible-clerk, reading man and lounger, 
profligacy and debt, summer terms and Commemora- 
tions, boat races and wines and University sermons 
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—passes easily in review, without Kingsley’s prig- 
gery, without Hewlett’s vulgarity, without Lock- 
hart’s stiltedness, without Cathbert Bede's burlesque. 
The New Zealander in 4000 A. D., visiting the tangled 
morass of the Upper Thames which once was Oxford, 
the crumbling chaos of rotted carriages and twisted 
rails which once was Rugby, will annotate his 
monumental work on ancient England by Tom 
Brown's pictures of their ruined sites and Tom 
Brown's chronicles of their academic humours. 
They are, somehow, memorials of a life fuller, more 
varied, more youthful, than is led to-day by our 
golden or our gilded youth. Stage-coaches, post- 
chaises, pea-shooters, meant more fun than first-class 
carriages and railway novels; boys were “ fellows” 
then, now—save the mark !—they are “ men” ; under- 
graduates who crowded formerly the coffee-rooms of 
the Hummums, Tavistock, and Bedford, melt to-day 
into a monster hotel, gravitate after the play to 
music-halls and casinos, instead of to applaud Herr 
von Joel and shake hands with Paddy Green at 
Evans's. We are fogeys, to be sure, and out of date, 
but, remembering the days when we rode from 
Southam to Rugby on the “ Pig and Whistle,” or were 
dropped at the “ Angel" by Jack Adams from the box 
of the “ Royal Defiance ""—when Cowley Marsh was a 
swamp, and from Magdalen Bridge to Iflley there 
was not a single roadside house—we feel for those 
days what our present youngsters will feel for these 
ten lustres hence, and bless the hand which has 
preserved the verdure of their antiquity with a 
pen whose vigour and a heart whose freshness 
bids antiquity defiance. 

Our Editor asks for a contrast between the two 
men whom we have tried to epitaph ; contrast is the 
word, for comparison there is none. Denison was a 
don, Hughes was a Bohemian; Denison was a sacer- 
dotalist in white cravat and Master's hood, Hughes 
was a humanist in flannel shirt and shooting-jacket. 
Denison was an incarnation of lost causes, Hughes 
the pilot of a beneficent future. Denison rode on 
a painted rocking-horse to tilt with theological 
windmills, Hughes rushed to spike the guns of 
selfish indifference to social evils, like his own 
East in the trenches of the Sutlej forts. The 
historian of the nineteenth century will speak 
of Denison with interest as the high-bred clerical 
aristocrat, relic of a class extinct; of Hughes 
as a pioneer of a new and ardent realism, re- 
shaping itself to-day under fresh conditions, 
yet essentially accordant with his creed, which 
labours to alleviate the discontent of the many by 
the self-sacrifice of the few, to extinguish class 
antagonism and bridge social chasms, to replace an 
oligarchy of prescriptive privilege, rank, and wealth, 
by a nobler aristocracy of proved and accepted 
eminence at once in completeness of intellectual 
acquirement and in Christian generosity of aim. 








WATERWAYS AND FLOODS, 
\ 7 HILE the House of Commons has been busy in 

destroying the proposals made by the repre- 
sentatives of London with the object of securing for 
the metropolis a pure and lasting water supply, and 
while the Geographical Society has been discussing 
an interesting paper by Mr. J. E. Marr on the 
waterways of English Lakeland, Mr. Ritchie has 
been considering an even more pressing water 
question—the possibility of preventing the recur- 
rence of the overwhelming and disastrous floods 
which inundated the Thames Valley in 1894. The 
deputation which at the end of last week waited on 
the President of the Board of Trade had an urgent 
grievance to bring forward. The flood of 1894, 
although exceptional in the distress which it occa- 
sioned, was only a symptom of a danger from which 
the inhabitants of the Thames Valley are never 
entirely free. As the population of the district 





steadily increases, the damage done by these floods 
to property acquires very grave proportions; 
and, apart from that, the inevitable sufferings 
of the poor and weakly, to which the Queen and the 
Headmaster of Eton have alike drawn sympathetic 
attention, are unhappily beyond dispute. The object 
of the deputation, as explained by Dr. Warre, was to 
discover who could be made responsible for, and what 
measures could be taken to prevent, such troubles in 
the future. At present the residents in the valley 
feel that no one will accept any responsibility, or 
offer them any security against the recurrence of 
the danger. The Thames Conservancy Board, in 
which Parliament has vested the complete control 
of the river, has expressed sympathy and held 
meetings in various riparian towns, but has after 
a year’s delay declined to take any steps at all, and 
has sheltered itself behind the plea that it is an 
authority to control navigation and not an authority 
to look after floods. Under the circumstances it is 
no wonder if the inhabitants of the district appeal 
to the Board of Trade to exercise all its powers of 
command or of persuasion, and to see that, at any 
rate, something shall be done. 

The difficulty seems to arise very largely from 
the fact that the Thames Conservancy Board, which 
represents the tidal portion of the river far more 
than the freshwater portion above Teddington Lock, 
is inclined to neglect the interest of the upper part 
of the river, and to concern itself almost entirely 
with the navigation of the tidal stream. The result 
is that it refuses to spend money or time in pro- 
moting the interests of the riparian owners above 
Teddington, and systematically ignores those recom- 
mendations of the Parliamentary Committee of 1877, 
which were intended to protect the dwellers on the 
upper portions of the Thames. Had the cutting at 
Teddington been made, as that committee recom- 
mended nineteen years ago, an enormous amount of 
loss and suffering might have been avoided ; for any 
measure which reduces, even by a few inches, the 
height of a great flood saves very considerable 
distress ; and in the floods of 1894 the river actually 
broke through where the cutting ought to have 
been made, and thus immediately lowered by 
eighteen inches the level of the water in the reaches 
above. Other obvious duties also the Thames Con- 
servancy Board neglects. Even as a navigation 
authority, it is bound to prevent floods if it can, for 
floods like those of 1894 render the locks impassable 
and useless. And it would seem to be beyond 
dispute that it is bound to provide for the system- 
atic dredging of the waterway which it systematic- 
ally neglects, and for the establishment of some 
means of quick communication by telegraph or 
telephone between the various locks. If floods are 
to be controlled or lessened, the prompt opening of 
the floodgates is imperatively needed ; and therefore 
every lock-keeper must know as soon as possible what 
those above him on the stream are doing with 
reference to the water coming down. Such a system 
of communication is already in force on Continental 
rivers. Only, it appears, in this country are such 
elementary safeguards neglected and ignored. 

Mr. Ritchie had comparatively little comfort to 
offer to the deputation in regard to the shortcomings 
of the Conservancy Board. He explained that the 
powers of his department were, as regarded the 
Conservancy, limited to persuasion, but his per- 
suasive powers he undertook to use. More effectual, 
however, than that promise was; his suggestion as to 
a fresh inquiry into the subject through the medium 
of a Commission, or of another Committee of the 
House of Commons. That, at least, might have 
some result in securing more attention for the re- 
commendations on the subject which Parliament has 
made. But the most satisfactory part of his speech 
was the hint, which he gave at its conclusion, of the 
possibility of appointing another authority to take 
over, as regard3 the upper portion of the river, the 
duties which the Conservancy Board neglects. So 
long as the present authority continues, little will be 
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done, however much the Board of Trade may urge 
it, for the freshwater portions of the stream, as 
compared with the attention given to the larger 
and better-represented interests on the tidal way. 
The existing local authorities, apart from the Thames 
Conservancy, are powerless in the matter. What is 
wanted is to transfer from those who will not use 
them to those who are keenly interested in availing 
themselves of every means at hand, the powers 
necessary to protect from loss and damage the 
riparian dwellers on the upper stream. That this 
plan needs some small legislation ought not to be a 
serious difficulty with a Government which is bent 
on avoiding large legislative schemes. It is the only 
method of dealing with the question upon satis- 
factory lines, and we believe that all parties would 
support a proposal which would avoid the cruel 
damage and distress occasioned by the floods which 
two years since converted the Thames valley into a 
land of desolate and desolating lakes, 








HENRIETTE RENAN, 





HE story of Ernest Renan and his sister Henri- 
ette reads like a pathetic idyll, in which the 
genius of the man is nursed by the woman's self- 
sacrifice till the aim of her life is attained, and her 
spirit is rapt from him. It is a story so remote 
from tha common track of experiences that, told 
without names so well known to the world, it would 
pass as an exquisite piece of fiction. Our own day 
has its virtues and its not inconsiderable ambitions ; 
but they are not of the order which produces such a 
character as that of Henriette Renan. She belongs, 
indeed, to a type of womanhood quite out of accord 
with that strenuous self-assertion which is the note 
of woman’s independence in our generation. Her 
gifts were not simply the old-fashioned patience and 
devotion which women still lavish on their kin- 
dred; she had endowments that would have made 
a figure in the world had she chosen to take up 
some principle of feminine individuality ; but, with 
a curious survival of the conventual theory, she 
held that a woman's life ought to be hidden; and she 
left so strong an impress of this conviction on her 
brother's mind that he could not bring himself to 
publish his memoir of her in his lifetime. For many 
years her memory remained for him and for a few 
intimate friends a bequest too sacred for communion 
with the world. His story of her life is the most 
beautiful of his writings; it sprang from a deeper 
emotion than any that inspires the works which 
have made him famous; it can scarcely fail to strike 
many, who have hitherto thought that Renan toyed 
with eternal things, as a proof of native sincerity; 
yet to the last he guarded it as one of those 
treasures which are soiled by communication to 
mankind. It is fortunate that in a day when 
multitudes are ready to unbosom to the first comer 
a privacy made up of trivialities, we should have 
in this memoir of Henriette R2nan so beautiful a 
revelation of a great soul. 

It was not only the ties of family affection which 
bound brother and sister together. They had a 
rare spiritual affinity. Very early in her brother's 
life Henriette seems to have had a premonition of 
this remarkable kinship of mind. She sacrificed for 
Ernest some worldly advantages; she underwent the 
hardships of a poor teacher in a private school ; she 
expatriated herself for ten years in Poland in order 
to provide the means for this beloved brother's 
education. Her own religious faith had crumbled 
away, and some instinct assured her that on the 
road she had travelled, he would presently follow. 
There is no such instance of spiritual intimacy in the 
whole of biographical literature. For all these 
years Renan never saw her face. Europe lay 
between them, and their correspondence was 





frequently interrupted by her illness, or by accidental 
delays. Yet her influence was strong upon him at 
every step of the difficult path he trod in his college 
days. At first he held tenaciously to the doctrines 
of Christianity ; then, as though his sister's soul led 
him imperceptibly to that point of negation which 
she had reached in secret, he wavered, and finally 
shook off his allegiance to the Church. No one 
who remembers the passage in which Renan 
shows how remote is the search after truth 
from the tradition of Voltaire, needs to be told 
that the tonsured clerk, who found he could not 
take the vow of a religious order, had no taste 
for shrill controversy. Brother and sister were 
nearest each other in this—that, while they had 
dropped the formulas of Christianity, they had 
preserved its reverence. Henriette had one of those 
rare natures to which goodness is as the air they 
breathe. “ When her religious faith failed her, 
her faith in duty never flinched, because it was the 
echo of her innate nobility. Virtue was no result of 
theory in her case; it was the outcome of the 
religious bent of all her nature. She did goed for 
the sake of doing good, and not to earn her ultimate 
salvation. She loved all goodness and beauty with- 
out any of that calculating spirit which seems to say 
to God, ‘If Heaven and Hell had no existence, I would 
not love Thee!’” 

Whatever may be thought of this theory of 
religion, there can be no question that Henriette 
Renan’s practice of it was without a flaw. She, 
more than her brother, was the incarnation of 
Renanism. Disputes about creeds never troubled 
her spirit; the moral essence was all. Self-denial, 
the great moral factor of Christianity, she had 
rigidly observed from her youth upwards. With 
infinite pathos Renan describes the greatest trial of 
her life, when another came to share his love. 
Henriette had wished him to marry, and had found 
a suitable mate; but he cast his eyes elsewhere. 
“So mysterious is the heart of woman that the trial 
she had herself gone out smilingly to meet seemed 
cruel when it came to her. She was ready and 
willing to drink the bitter cup her own hands had 
prepared, but she shrank from that I offered her, 
though I had used all my art to make it sweet.” 
This jealousy was the only dark passion that had 
ever visited her soul; but when the brother, driven 
to the choice between sister and wife, surrendered the 
new affection for the old, then Henriette made her 
crowning sacrifice, and took Cornélie Scheffer to her 
heart. Sacrifice was the cross she bore nobly to the 
end. There are few things in all literature so touch- 
ing as the description of her last days, when she 
worked with Renan under the Syrian sky, copying 
page by page that “ Life of Jesus” which expressed 
the spirit of Renanism with such haunting eloquence. 
She died when her brother lay stricken with fever, 
unconscious of her last moments, unable to soothe 
them with that presence which she loved with 
inexhaustible tenderness. Probably her mind 
had sunk into oblivion, and was not agitated 
by that anxiety for his own state which he 
pictured to himself as her last agony. Never, 
surely, has a brother mourned a sister with 
so touching a lament. “She rests there still,” 
wrote Renan of her Syrian tomb. “I shrink from 
the idea of taking her from the beautiful mountains 
where she had been so happy, from the midst of the 
worthy folk she loved, to lay her in one of those 
dreary modern cemeteries she held in such deep 
horror. Some day, of course, she must come back 
to me, but who can tell what corner of the world 
shall hold my grave? Let her wait for me, then, 
under the palms of Amschit, in the land of the 
antique mysteries, by sacred Byblos!” Somehow 
this resting-place of Henriette had a strange fitness. 
Amongst the antique mysteries, near the cradle of 
the holiest mystery of all, slept this disciple of Jesus, 
who believed Him human, not divine. However 
great her error, the humanity of Henriette Renan 
remains one of our noblest lessons. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 
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VHE walls of these pleasant rooms are this year 
covered with drawings of which the most con- 
spicuous are those of the absentees. We would not 
be understood to convey the impression that there 
are actual blanks visible: far from it; some little 
empty space between the frameg would relieve the 
eye, and self-denial] on the part of members to afford 
this relief could be understood and appreciated. But 
the falling out of the ranks of some six or eight 
masters in the art of water-colour has been promptly 
but indifferently made up by the stepping in of 
recruits. But where are the veterans? We trust 
that they are not permanently fled. 

The exhibition does unquestionably contain a 
vast amount of careful, painstaking work. We do 
not miss the evidence of labour, of the effort to 
reproduce, of faithful copying. We do not seek 
in vain for the wish to illustrate literature; we 
may even catch the desire to tell some wholesome 
truth. What we cannot find in great abundance are 
two elements which should go for something in art— 
the feeling for beauty in the picture itself as a crea- 
tion out of the subject reviewed, and the poetic 
rendering which is so difficult to attain to. We are 
not so unwise as to suppose that these two elements 
can be produced by all artists and at all times, but 
we fear that the gallery does not show a very eager 
search after them or an overmastering desire to learn 
the secret of their birth. It is, indeed, remarkable 
how all-pervading is the copying spirit. We can 
understand Miss Kate Whitley copying, in her excel- 
lent and delicate manner, shells and butterflies— 
those wonderful works of God—but we do wonder 
that Miss Marian Chase should trouble to depict so 
¢leverly the Strand Magazine—that remarkable four- 
and-a-half-penny worth—even if it should be intended 
to put to shame the ancient missal or illuminated 
manuscript. This curious misapplication of art seems 
to be spreading, and, having reproduced eggs and, 
let us hope, superior “ Dosset,” we shall reach on- 
ward till the sausage appeals to us in the fulness of 
its poetry. 

The same spirit which rests in reproduction is to 
be traced in the most ambitious pictures, priced at a 
great price. It fills us with a sorrow not only that 
so much talent and energy should have been mis- 
applied by the artist, but that those to whom such 
pictures ought to be a lesson and a delight—the 
purchasers — are hurried along the wrong road 
and become interested, first financially and then 
obstinately, in handing down the evil tradition. It 
will go hard but that our friends the dealers will 
have their little say too; but with all their faults 
they do more good than harm toart. Perhaps there 
is one thing more disheartening than a landscape 
produced on the purely copyist principle, and that 
is the peopling the landscape with chivalric or faéry 
figures in the same wooden method. Poetry in a 
picture is not the illustration of a poem; an artist 
may be doing a very uncivil turn to a poet by doting 
on him to the extent of paraphrasing him even in 
his most enthusiastic water-colours. Let us name 
no names. 

We will, however, venture to refer to a few 
artists by name now that we have nearly done 
grumbling. Wesorrow much that Mr. E. J. Gregory 
should devote his great talents to the enthronisation 
of the detail. It is a matter of opinion: he could 
do the right thing if he thought it right. Mr. H. 
Caffieri is very pleasant wherever he turns up; his 
little people are produced so delicately and with so 
much reserve that it is surprising that others in the 
gallery who seem to be following his lead carry on 
their elaborations to the point of ruin. It is 
grievous that the model or lay figure should stand 
so stiff in many an honest effort to please. The 
artists of the future must risk more if they wish to 
gain a hearing: a hardly hidden doll does not and 





will not interest mankind. Mr. Aumonier has made 
his “Old Chalk Pit” glow with warm light, Mr. 
Haité has certainly found “Sunlight on the Hills,” 
and Mr. Coutts has caught the feeling of “ Iona”— 
“ garlands it wears of amaranthine bloom, extracted 
from clear skies and air serene.” Mr. Wetherbee 
and Mr. Rainey come near to being poets, and what 
Mr. Burrington felt himself called upon to do he has 
done well. Mr. Dollman runs Madame Ronner close 
with his black cat among the flowers; there can be 
no objection to Mrs. Frank painting two birds dozing 
and calling them “ Forty Winks,” nor to Mr. Bundy 
drawing two indifferently-shaped naked city arabs 
and calling them “ Conquerors,” from the game they 
are playing, if they are disposed so to use their 
talents. The little Mediterranean drawings of Mr. 
Cotman are perfect in their way, and Mr. Fabey 
exhibits some charming landscapes—and frames. 
Sir James Linton is not his best self; Mr. Fulleylove 
has left the British Museum better than he found it ; 
Mr. Wimperis still appears to have too much soot 
in his brush. The old “staining” has been cast 
aside too much for other methods—among which 
Mr. Knight's body-colour may be grudgingly given a 
place. Mr. Oliver Hall holds more faithfully by the 
earlier tradition. Mr. Richardson and Mr. Read 
paint winter scenes of some power and pathos. But, 
after all, where are those members gone whose 
pictures we miss ? 








LE DIMANCHE DES RAMEAUX, 





CROSS the narrow Indre, that runs like a silver 

thread through the country Balzac loved so 

well, lies the little village of Pont de Ruan. It is 

Palm Sunday. Dressed in sober black we walk 

slowly up the one street to the old church, its one 
weak-toned bell calling all to worship. 

“ Bon jour,” says an elderly woman as we pass. 
She has a face like a withered apple, her poor sparse 
hair is gathered neatly under her goffered cap, which 
is spotlessly white against her black hood. To-day 
the sabots of daily wear have been changed for a 
pair of tidy shoes. 

“ Ah, ’tis thou, Mére Roulot, and what news of thy 
son?” 

“Dame,” cried she, in the shrill voice of old age, 
and the thin lips quiver, “no news atall. The poor 
lad is certainly unhappy, else had he written. Ah, 
would he had drawn another number, and then he 
would have been here this day to visit his father’s 
grave with me, who am now so lonely.” 

“Nay, ‘tis best thy son should go and see the 
world but ‘a skort time, and he will come back so 
strong that thou wilt laugh at thy fears.” 

* Ah, Madame, you are very good, but it is sad to 
me to be without my last unmarried one. For you 
know yourself, Madame, it is never the same when 
they have homes and wives of their own. The old 
mother must then be content to watch the happiness 
of others.” And she turned away to wipe the poor 
weak eyes. 

Further up the street we pass a man bent with 
rheumatism and continual hoeing in the vineyards ; 
he is dressed in a tidy suit of rusty black; not a 
fleck of dust can be seen upon him. His face lights 
up when he sees us, and the patient lips smile back 
a bon jour. Thatis poor old Pére Louis; my com- 
panion tells me he toiled and toiled to put by, and, 
I believe, often went without food that he might 
save a fifty-centime piece for the little ones who 
were growing up. Then he invested it in Panama 
—and neither he nor his children will ever see a 
sou of his hard-earned wages; yet if you talk to 
him he has no complaint to make—’tis the will of 
“le bon Dieu”; and he still plods on and works when 
the rheumatism will let him. 

Out of the village schoolhouse steps the school- 
master, Monsieur Delafosse, followed by the pretty 
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little wife and their toddling child—the plaything 
of the village. 

“ Bon jour, petite ; thou wilt also go to church 
with thy father and mother and become a good 
Catholic ?” 

But the child is shy and hides behind her mother’s 
skirts. 

“Ah! Fifine, thou must be good and answer 
Madame. I fear we sadly spoil her,” she said, turning 
apologetically to me,“ but it is difficult to be harsh 
with the little ones, and she is all we have.” 

The bell has stopped ringing, and we could see 
the crowd of black-cloaked women and sombrely- 
dressed men slowly going in through the great 
church doors. We, in our turn, passed through, a 
sudden chill striking us as we left the warm spring 
sunshine behind. The noise of many feet over the 
stone pavement of the church and the rasping of 
the wooden chairs, and all is still. Then the young 
priest—he looks scarcely more than a boy—begins the 
service. The altar is gaudy with artificial flowers ; 
and four small acolytes dressed in red, with clean 
white surplices, attend the priest. 

I looked around me: on all sides the shrewd, keen 
faces of the French peasant, and beyond them the 
bare walls of the old church, with here and there the 
remains of a fresco. Then a man close beside me 
begins the chant; it is rude and untrained, but one 
can hear the real religious fervour in his voice. 
After various changes of vestments and other 
ceremonies, the young firm-lipped Pére Joseph 
passes out of the church, followed by the acolytes, 
the choir, and the congregation, all singing down 
the church steps, and along the road, bordered with 
the budding poplars, they go; and ever before the 
priest is carried the Cross with the dead Christ, 
onwards towards the cemetery, where each makes 
his way to the resting-place of their beloved 
dead. On the steps of the great stone Cross in 
the middle of the graves stands the priest. The 
Cross itself and the simple mounds are dressed 
with branches of box; and standing with a small 
crucifix in his hand, Pére Joseph read the office of 
the dead. Many eyes are dim with tears, and the 
young couple standing with joined hands over a 
newly-made grave are audibly sobbing. 

The office finished, the priest gives a short and 
simple sermon, exhorting his flock to walk in the 
straight path, having always before them the 
example of the Son of Mary. 

Presently there is a movement in the crowd 
around the Cross as one by one the peasants kneel 
before their priest, who, reaching forth his crucifix, 
blesses them and the branch of box which each 
carries away, to be kept as a souvenir till next year. 

The last to receive the blessing is our old friend 
Pére Louis, who, as he comes away with his green 
branch, has a look of perfect content on his face. 

Way is made through the little crowd for the 
priest and acolytes. Chanting again their song, they 
go back to the church, where the rest of the service 
for the dead is held; but we turned slowly 
homewards, not caring to talk much, thinking of 
the simple faith of the Touranian peasant. 


Dora ROSCOR, 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


THE HUNTCHAKISTS. 

Srr,—Your Constantinople correspondent cannot be too 
highly commended and thanked by all who care for the cause of 
truth and the Armenian nation for his just discriminations 
in the letters which appear weekly ia your paper. 

But being, as he doubtless is, beset by conflicting state- 
ments on all points, he certainly succeeds in maligning the 
“ Huntchak” party, by the way, in the most cruel and perfectly 
gratuitous manner, and, with the best intentions in the world, 
(to use a common phrase) “ gives them away ” to their foes for 
nothing at all. 

It is directly contradicted by Avetis Nazarbek (editor of the 
Huntchak newspaper) that the action of his organisstion has 
ever been careless of individuals and of the immediate as well 
as final interests of the Armenian population, 








“They never did induce the people to rebel,” says your 
correspondent. Sir, they deliberately withdrew from the chance 
possibility of active propaganda all through the summer before 
the “Reforms” were promised, and in the proximity of 
Armenia Proper to the Russian border they saw and knew 
better than anyone the dangers involved to the innocent 
population should the ghost of an outbreak occur, and stedfastly 
precluded it. 

It does not follow, either (though even this is implied), that 
they lacked force and “ backbone.” Their action in Zeitun will 
wresently be manifest: it appears to have been singularly dis- 
interested, and they, let it be remembered, were singled out by 
the Porte as the first and foremost victims at the surrender. 
The “expulsion of the leaders” meant the expulsion of six 
Huntchakists, and no more. 

Now, why does your correspondent make his main charge 
against the revolutionaries in these terms ?-—he is wishful to 
— above all, that the English had nothing to do with them, 
Vhy attempt to prove anything else? “They (the Hunt- 
chakists) were not encouraged by the Armenian Patriarch, nor 
by the intelligent men of the nation, whom they terrorised, 
blackmailed, and murdered, without any serious effort being 
made by the authorities to arrest them.” Does this tale, Sir, 
hang together with that other of Zeitun? Would “the 
authorities,” as implied, be likely to protect Huntchakists in 
robbery and murder? Is not the likelihood that the whole 
thing is a malicious invention caleulated to set one section of 
Armenians (if possible) against the other ? 

Yet Liberals are found who will swallow these things, and 
wrong a noble set of men who have the future in their hands, 
and have earned the right to be believed. We have forgotten 
the lessons of the days of Mazzini in England. “ Young Italy,” 
too, bore the censure of contemporaries, but now there are few 
who would say that she was wrong. 

And the side-attack upon the Huntchakists as “foreign com- 
mittees ” is almost ludicrously unfair. Patriots are uniformly 
exiled, and combine only by the help of the freedom existing in 
lands not their own. It does not follow that they become 
“ foreign,” or that the “ unjustifiable machinations ” (which, be 
it observed, all the time your correspondent believes had “nothing 
to do” with the massacres) were any but loyal and patriotic 
efforts to educate their wretched and hopeless countrymen in 
legitimate aspirations for a better fate by-and-by. 

The whole argument against the Huntchakists drops, in fact, 
at this point; and the remaining desire to make scapegoats of 
somebody is responsible for the rest.— Yours, Sir, sincerely, 

C. SripewIc«, 

Madeford, Christchurch, March 19th, 1896, 








THE DOUBTING HEART. 
{HE hated song, and light, and flowers, 
» Life was a burden to be borne, 
A heavy rosary of hours 
Told listlessly from morn to morn. 


—The long hours leading to the light! 
—The day-dawn longed for like a friend! 
—Day slowly wearing to the night! 
—The dreary night that would not end! 


And at the opening of a door 
Her weary eyelids rose and fell, 

And silence pleased her more and more, 
And darkness soothed her like a spell. 


And when he spoke, she could not speak, 
But turned her face for him to see 
The little hollows in her cheek 
That love had dug there, needlessly. 


VIOLET HUNT. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 





UNREMEMBERED NOVELS. 


HAD first thought of calling this article “A Talk 

About Forgotten Novels,” but the phrase did 
not seem happy; certainly did not seem to convey 
the kind of idea that I had in my mind. If a novel 
is forgotten, totally and absolutely forgotten, it 
must have deserved its fate and there is no moan 
to be made over it. But there are novels which, it 
seems to me, ought to be remembered, and which 
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novertheless are not remembered—at least, not quite 
remembered. There used to be a phrase in Ireland, 
and I believe also in Scotland, which described a 
man as having “disremembered” something. The 
“disremembered” acknowledged that the man ought 
to have remembered the thing, but that in a sort 
of cros:-grained although unconscious way he had 
failed to remember it. In fact, the phrase conveyed 
the idea of neglected duty and was a word of 
apology and of penitence. 


Now, if I could have used that phrase in my title 
it would have conveyed clearly enough what I 
meant to express. Only, I suppose, few of my 
readers would have known anything about the 
phrase, and some of them might have thought that 
I was about to treat them to an article in dialect. 


The unremembered novels, then, are not 
necessarily those which are now unread. I am 
afraid some of the greatest novels in our literature 
come into the class of books that are not read now. 
I am told that boys now never read “Robinson 
Crusoe.” Iam sure that most of their elders never 
read Fielding. But then Fielding and Defoe are 
recognised as past-masters in literature. They 
have their distinct place ; they stand upon our book- 
shelves, and no one ventures to dispute their right 
to immortality. But the books to which I should 
like to call attention are books which never attain 
that great acknowledged position, which never 
became what we call classics, which a gentleman's 
library may be allowed to do without, and which yet, 
I think, ought to be better remembered than they are. 
Let me begin rather at random, and take as an 
example Mrs. Inchbald’s “Simple Story.” Was there 
not something of the divine light of genius in that 
strange, quite original little book? It isa very short 
story ; only four or five figures move through it. It 
is simple, indeed, in a certain sense, although it goes 
down into the depths of the human heart. There is 
not, as far as I can remember, a superfluous sentence 
init. There is nota character which is not drawn as 
clearly as the outline of a medallion cut in steel. 
I do not know whether Ibsen ever heard of the 
book; I do not suppose he ever read it; and 
yet it has always seemed to me to be the forerunner 
of the Ibsenite literature. Then take such a novel— 
a very different kind of novel indeed—as Hope's 
“ Anastasius.” The name of the book is vaguely 
remembered by many people; few, I think, now 
read it or know much about it. Yet it was 
thoroughly original, and it was, in a certain sense, a 
great novel. The character of the hero was pictured 
with a pencil keen as that of the author of “Gil 
Blas.” “ Anastasius” was not in any manner taken 
from “ Gil Blas,” but it was the story of a sort of 
Leyantine “ Gil Blas" all thesame. Mr. Hope, father 
of the late Beresford Hop2 whom we all knew, 
added what Emerson calls a new organic character to 
fiction. The story professes to be “the memoirs of 
a Greek, written at the close of the eighteenth 
century, who, to escape the consequences of his own 
crimes and villainies of every kind, becomes a 
renegade, and passes through a long series of the 
most extraordinary and romantic vicissitudes.” 
Sydney Smith said that the author of the book had 
“all of a sudden burst into descriptions which would 
not disgrace the pen of Tacitus, and displayed a 
depth of feeling aud a vigour of imagination which 
Lord Byron could not excel.” This praise will 
hardly seem extravagant to thoze who have studied 
the novel. The character of the hero is the most 
perfect type of the Levantine Greek adventurer 
and scoundrel yet given to the world. Anastasius 
repents in the end and dies in the odour of penitence 
and sanctity. The author, no doubt, did well upon 
moral grounds to pity and pardon his hero. But 
somehow the repentant Anastasius does not seem 
quite so life-like as the Anastasius who had not yet 
arrived at the proper dramatic moment for remorse. 
The book, taken all round, must be described a; a 
great novel, but it is also an unremembered novel. 





I should like to say a kind word or two about 
“ Vathek,” although I have no intention whatever 
of placing it on a level with “ Anastasius” or “ A 
Simple Story.” Still it is a decidedly remarkable 
book, an odd sort of tour de force in a peculiar way, 
and I am rather surprised that it should so com- 
pletely have passed out of living memory. Another 
unremembered novel of a difierent kind from any 
that I have yet mentioned is Lady Morgan's story 
“The O'Briens and the O'Flahertys.” It deals 
wholly with Irish society, chiefly Dublin society, 
just before the events which immediately led to the 
Rebellion of "98. The book opens with a long 
string of tiresome letters, purporting to prepare our 
minds for the characters and incidents of the novel. 
It has unnecessary and wearisome dissertations and 
disquisitions interspersed here and there. But its 
pictures of Castle society, of the reviews, the balls, 
the picnics, the flirtations, the intrigues, the ignoble 
ambitions, the utter ignorance of the country’s real 
condition, the utter absence of any desire to know 
anything about it—all these make up a picture 
which might be studied with advantage by states- 
manship even in our own time. I have often 
thought that it would be a good thing if some- 
one were to bring out a condensed edition of 
this very long story and try to get people to 
read it. 


Coming down more nearly to cur own time, I 
think I may class “Paul Ferroll” among the unre- 
membered novels. It went very near to establish- 
ing a claim to a place in the first order. It was not 
far below Charlotte Brontté and George Eliot, and 
now I wonder how many readers it has! It was 
the occasion also of a crisis in the history of the 
circulating library, and yet not even that fact has 
quite kept its memory green. If I had been indulg- 
ing in this disquisition a year or two ago, I should 
have put the two Hajji Baba stories in the cata- 
logue of unremembered novels. But I am glad to 
see that “ Hajji Baba of Ispaban” and “ Hajji Baba 
in England” are republished in an edition meant 
to be, and I trust likely to be, popular. Hajji Baba 
is a much better and decenter sort of Anastasius, 
and he never does anything bad enough to make 
his author find it necessary to convert and reclaim 
him. I am always imprissed as with a kind of 
fellow-feeling by the cry of the Persian commander 
on a doubtful battlefield, “O Allah! if there were 
no dying in the case, how the Persians would fight!” 
Some of us feel like that every now and again. We 
could be very heroic only for the intrusive presence 
of danger. 


Some of the novels of the elder Gilbert seem to 
me to have well deserved an enduring popularity, 
but they‘are, I am afraid, relegated to the ranks of 
the unremembered. The same may be said of most, 
or all, of the novels of Thomas Love Peacock, despite 
the gallant efforts of many literary admirers to 
bring them up again in popular memory. I have no 
theory to explain why a really good novel thus 
passes almost altogether into twilight. It may 
honestly be said of some of the books I have 
mentioned that no reader who has any literary 
judgment at all could fail to admit their claims to 
an abiding success. Even a critic, forced to read one 
of these for the first time out of a stern sense of 
duty, would have to admit before he went very 
far the presence of great power in them, and would 
soon join in my wonder that they have not been 
better remembered. Books have their fates, no 
doubt; Iuck and ill-luck have to do with them as 
with most human affairs: we all call it ill-luck when 
fortune is against us, and merit when fortune gives 
usa success, I shall not venture to pursue the subject 
any farther—I only recommend any of my friends 
who can spare an hour or two now and again from 
the politics, and the finances, and the fiction of 
to-day to open one of the novels I have mentioned 
and see whether I am wrong in wondering that they 
are unremembered. Justin McCarRTRY. 
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REVIEWS. 


GEORGE JOHN ROMANES. 

THe Lire AND LETTERS OF GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. Written and edited by his wife. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

HIS is a book that one must handle tenderly and 

with willing blindness to any defects it may 
have. It can hardly be named a biography, but rather 

a collection of letters set in a slender framework of 

incident ; and many of the letters, both from Mr. 

Romanes and to him, are of very great interest 

indeed. The correspondence with Mr. Darwin is 

peculiarly interesting, especially as a revelation of 
the fine nature of that eminent man, his generosity, 
his enthusiasm for research, his appreciation of 
younger men, his swift recognition of their merits 
or their promise, and his prompt help whenever it 
was asked or needed. The widow of one who 
promised and achieved so much distinction and who 
was so agreeable in his private character as George 

John Romanes, ventured upon a very delicate and 

difficult task when she undertook to write his life. 

Where the affections are so deeply engaged, the 

necessary detachment of mind is almost im- 

possible of attainment. But here the letters are 

so largely allowed to tell their own tale that the 
danger is reduced to a minimum, though we must 
frankly confess that the atmosphere seems to us in 
too high a degree surcharged with ecclesiastical 
elements. We could have wished that the natural 
aflinities of Romanes’s mind had been allowed to 
have freer and more natural play. For his life is 
beyond question an interesting one, properly read. 

He was a signal example of the inheritability of 

acquired characters. We wish Mrs. Romanes had 

given more—and, we may add, sympathetic —atten- 
tion to his descent, and so made him more intelligible. 

The family he came of has been long known in 

Lauderdale, though it represents an emigrant stock, 

possibly even of gipsy extraction. The old town by 

the Leaderwater has been the nurse of many dis- 
tinguished sons, and from it in the first quarter of 
this century several scholars of distinction went 
forth to fill positions of influence if not of fame. 

It is an old-world place, and still has some surviving 

fragments of the original constitution of the old 

Anglo-Saxon township, so much so, indeed, that the 

late Sir Henry Maine found it a most useful parallel 

to the village communities of the east. And among 
those of its burgesses who bear honoured names 
not a few from the stock of Romanes may 
be found; while the family contributed to the 
neighbouring city of Edinburgh more than one 
respected and useful citizen. And when this 
descendant of a forth-wandered member of the 
stock took up his problem, tried to solve it, and 
to work his mind into harmony with the world 
in which he lived, he still had, in his very 
methods as in his questions, the quality of his 
ancestry. We see this come out in a variety of 
ways—in his fondness for the metaphysics of 
science, in his sense of the significance of mind for 
evolution and the special sort of problem it raised, 
in his desire to discover order in exceptional 
phenomena, in his love of the long sermon, in his 
feeling for religion even where faith had been lost, 

in his desire to make the Bible play so important a 

part in the education of his children, and in his life- 

long interest in those questions that rise in science 
but run into religion, or which are raised by religion 
and can only be answered by science. 

The book is of so personal a kind that it invites us 
rather to consider the inner history than the scientific 
work of Mr. Romanes. It was characteristic of him 
that at the very time he was pursuing his scientific 
researches into the Medusze he was speculating as to 
the bearing of scientific doctrine on religious belief. 
It was no less characteristic of him to give so much of 
his best thought and of his most careful research to 
the study of mind and instinct and the affinities of 








animal and human intelligence. We think that Mrs. 
Romanes puts too great a distance between the 
Burney Essay and the composition of the anony- 
mous “ Candid Examination of Theism.” The latter 
was published in 1878—not, as Mrs. Romanes says, in 
1876—but it had evidently been written earlier: if 
not contemporaneously with the Burney Essay, at 
least immediately after it. For both in the preface 
and in the notes of the “ Examination” he expressly 
says the “Examination” had been written before 
John Stuart Mill's Essay on Theism had been pub- 
lished, and it appeared in1874. The ‘ Examination” 
has an interest of its own, and we are not clear if 
the fundamental ideas of it were ever with real and 
consistent consciousness abandoned. As late as 1893 
he wrote to Mr. Henslow: “It seems to me this 
self-adaptation doctrine is equivalent to an a priori 
abandoning of all hope to obtain any naturalistic 
explanation of the phenomena in question. It 
simply refers the facts of adaptation immediately to 
some theory of design, and so brings us back again 
to Paley, Bell, and Chalmers. As when a child asks 
why a flower closes at night, and we answer him: 
‘Because God has made it so, my dear.’ C'est 
magnifique, mais ce n'est pas la science.” 

No doubt the heart in him was ever on the side 
of the mystical, but we feel uncertain whether 
his head went with his heart. There remained 
to the end something sceptical in his very atti- 
tude to belief and to the forms in which it is or 
has been expressed. We feel that nothing is to be 
gained by closing one’s eye to this fact. The 
opinions of manhood and maturity can never be 
outweighed by the hopes and the aspirations of the 
sad eventide when the spirit sighs regretfully in the 
face of the falling night and fain would believe that 
after the night has fallen a brighter day may arise. 

The interest of Mr. Romanes’s intellectual develop- 
ment may be said to lie here. His scientific studies 
began just when the conflict between the scientific 
doctrine and the old theistic beliefs was most acute. 
It was at the very period when the Chair of the 
British Association was made memorable by the 
polemic of Tyndall. The “Examination” must have 
been written while the tendencies which produced 
the famous Belfast Address were at their strongest. 
And this accentuated naturalism is reflected in the 
two contemporary and contradictory books which 
expressed the still ingenuous mind of the young 
scientific student. The new knowledge and the 
ancestral piety appear in sharp conflict. Of course, 
the counteractive and corrective of the then narrow 
neo-scientific mind was in a larger philosophy ; but 
we are made throughout this life and these letters 
to feel how little this larger philosophy had ever 
been made to illumine the problems which occupied 
Mr. Romanes. The criticism of Green is to him as 
good as unknown, if indeed it would not have been 
entirely unintelligible. His contact with a few 
master minds in philosophy would have had a 
healthier and more penetrative effect upon him 
than the very diluent and opportune speculations of 
the persons who are represented as so much affect- 
ing his later mind. One remark more we may 
make. He was largely concerned with the study of 
human intelligence in its affinities to animals; but 
the really significant and scientific thing is not this 
affinity but the difference. Whatemerges in human 
history is the characteristically human, that which 
man possesses but the animal does not. And the 
really scientific question is the cause of this differ- 
ence—what has made man in intellect so different 
from the animals as to be the maker of history, the 
creator in art, in civilisation, in literature, in society 
of things absolutely different from anything known 
in the animalkingdom. We are not carried one step 
nearer a rational explanation of the only question 
worth raising by the kind of researches which 
prove kinship between animal and man. What we 
need is to find a sufficient reason for those dis- 
tinctions which have differentiated man as person 
and race from the whole animal creation. This is 
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the problem we commend to the scientific inquirer 
of the future. Once it is fairly faced, science by 
becoming more real may become more reverent. 


THE HISTORY OF SUFFOLK. 

Tue History or Surro.x. By Rev. John James Raven, 
D.D., F.S.A. London: Elliot Stock. 
UNLIMITED grasp of a writer's subject is a rare 
literary equipment; it is possessed by Dr. Raven. 
On topics which lie outside his reading, geology and 
physiography, he has obtained trustworthy advice ; 
in history, archeology, heraldry, he needs no 
teacher. The countless persons, places, events, 
with which his three hundred pages of Suffolk 
chronicle are crammed, would be dry bones in the 
mere antiquary’s hands; under his skilful touch 
they become picturesque and vivid; “the flesh 
comes upon them, and they stand upon their feet.” 
The writer's personality, never obtruded, is always 
curiously latent; he makes us feel that we should 
like to know him, to see his library and curiosities, 
to ascertain if the grim humour, irrigating know- 
ledge, contemptuous fairness to fools, lenient 
allowance for infirmities, melting recognition of 
the lacryme rerum, emerge from his talk or from 
his writings. His tendency to epigram is checked by 
self-restraint ; but we do not readily forget such 
statements as that Protestant heresies “ might have 
been brought into shape with the help of human 
grammar and divine patience” ; that the imaginings 
of St. Edmund's biographers “point to the cumu- 
lative instinct when the wondrous is related’”’; 
that people “read what they like and see 
what they wish to see, and ignore the rest”; 
that the world “owes but slender gratitude to 
the worshippers of the Definite’; that New- 
market is a town “sacred to that animal which is 
counted but a vain thing tosave aman.” Delight- 
ful bits of erudition drop carelessly from his pen; 
we learn or we recover, quite parenthetically, the 
origin of the words notary, Premonstratensian, 
Crutched Friars, valet; of church-ales and trentals ; 
of the “ whole hog” metaphor for thoroughness; of 
the eight crescents on the Trinity Hall boat; of the 
baronet’s bloody hand; of the public-house sign, 
Tumbledown Dick. Here and there, on the other 
hand, peeps out amusingly the aristocratic Church- 
man. He sees in the Long Parliament men who 
wanted “liberty for themselves and coercion for 
others ”’—the natural complement, one might think, 
to fifteen years of tyranny from others and slavery 
for themselves—calls Charles I. his father’s “ really 
estimable and most unhappy son”; defends clever 
despotism as the alternative to “unrestrained gabble 
and disinclination to hard work”; brands Socialism 
as the “ outcome of selfishness and oppression, bear- 
ing in its demeanour a strong hint of its parentage” ; 
palliates the foul rookeries in Suffolk villages by the 
aphorism that a single sleeping-room for adult boys 
and girls destroys indeed the morally weak, “ but 

develops the strength of the morally strong”! 

The narrative is, as it should be, “epochal”; 
chaptered by periods of growth in the religions, 
political, industrial, domestic life of Suffolk, together 
with the rest of England. The prefatory topc- 
graphy is vitiated by the absence of a map; an 
omission felt more or less throughout the book, 
exasperating in the opening chapter. Of Roman 
Suffolk we have little definite, much conjectural, 
knowledge. Its tribes probably submitted to Cesar; 
and if the Iceni and the Cenimagni were identical, 
it was the home of Boadicea and her husband. The 
roads of Antonine’s Itinerary pass through Suffolk; 
and his Villa Faustini and Jcenos are possibly Stoke 
Ash and Ixworth. Burgh Castle was unquestionably 
a stronghold of later Roman governors ; coins, strigils, 
ornaments of bronze attest in many places settled 
Roman habitation; and that is nearly all. After a 
long period of darkness following on the recall of 
the Legions, the curtain rises on East Anglia. 








Christianity annexes it; St. Felix, commemorated 
in Felixstowe and Flixton, becomes its earliest 
bishop, and is followed by St. Fursey. The terrible 
Penda crushes out the new religion for a time, but his 
son restores the Christian faith, the mythical side of 
which comes out in the hagiographies of St. Edmund, 
who “ was endued with every possible virtue, wore 
a fringe, was remarkably neat in apparel and 
hosiery, and generally resembled a pretty schoolgirl 
of sixteen summers.” The sea-rovers burst upon 
the coast, ravage the country, slay the king, are 
supreme for half a century; from the time of Alfred 
to Edward the Confessor they are alternately defeated 
and victorious, till the two races, kinsmen in origin 
throughout, settle down into one community, Danish 
sovereignty leaving its mark in the termination by, 
from biggan to build, still suffixed to the majority of its 
villages and towns. The Norman conquest is marked 
by change of proprietorship. “The men whose 
names ended in wulf, ketyl, bert, win, went out, and 
the men whose names began with Le, Fitz, De, came 
in”; or the old names are Normanised, the Toelmags 
of Helmingham, for instance, reappearing as Tolle- 
mache. A Malet holds great Suffolk manors, a 
Bigod rules at Framlingham; ruins still attest the 
consequence of Cistercian and Cluniac Priories, 
Hospitaller Commandries, Templar Preceptories. 
The delightful narrative of Bury Abbey from the 
pen of Jocelin of Brakelond is popularised in 
Carlyle’s “ Past and Present,” with its genial canon- 
isation of heroic Abbot Samson. The inroad of the 
Mendicant Friars makes its mark on Suffolk, keenly 
opposed by the Bury Benedictines, but in the end 
triumphant. The Jews build their synagogues, lend 
money to noble and churchman, are banished or 
extirpated in the great massacre of 1190. Robert 
Grosseteste is born at Stradbrooke; the Flemings, 
drawn to England by Queen Philippa, find Suffolk 
pastures ministrant to their craft; Edward IIL. sails 
from the Orwell estuary to his great victory at 
Sluys; the Black Death in one Suffolk parish alone 
obliterates twenty-one families, decimating the re- 
maining population. High into Plantagenet history 
rise the De La Poles, whose family chronicle is traced 
with light but masterly touch. The Wat Tyler 
insurrection sweeps across the country, not without 
plundering and murdering, still less without vengeful 
suppression by the tyrannies it has for the moment 
scared; and with it comes the Lollard revival, one 
of whose notable martyrs, William Sautre, was tried 
and sentenced on the spot where Dr. Raven's par- 
sonage now stands. From Suffolk sped Sir Thomas 
Erpingham to lay his “ good white head” at Agin- 
court, whilst Shakespeare’s Duke of Exeter, amongst 
the ablest of Henry’s captiins, came home to die 
peacefully at Bury, and is interred in the Abbey 
Church. The Wars of the Roses hardly touch East 
Anglia; but Tyrell, murderer of the Princes in the 
Tower, was a Suffolk man, as was Charles Brandon, 
brother-in-law to Henry VIII. ; while Wolsey’s desire 
to dignify his native town with a stately school, 
twin to his Oxford College, was interrupted by his 
disgrace and death, the decaying gateway alone 
remaining among the curiosities of Ipswich. Through 
Suffolk fled Queen Mary on her brother's death, 
gentry and villagers gathering round her cordially 
to assist in placing her on the throne, to be rewarded 
later by a black list of thirty-six Protestant martyrs, 
with Rowland Taylor at their head. Specially vulner- 
able against invasion, the cotinty rose gallantly to 
meet the Spaniard’s threats. The ports contribute 
ships, the inland towns send money, the hardy North 
Sea fishermen crowd to man Lord Howard's fleet. Of 
the Gunpowder Plot conspirators one was Ambrose 
Rookwood, of an old Roman Catholic Suffolk family ; 
while a few years later his Puritan neighbour, John 
Winthrop, sailed to Massachusetts to become first 
Governor of the Mayflower settlement. With fra- 
ternal pride Dr. Raven glorifies Sir Symonds D' Ewes, 
antiquary, lawyer, book - collector, Grandisonian 
country gentleman, whose fine library passed after 
his death into the Harleian collection. Not a few 
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Suffolkers joined the royal army in the Civil Wars ; 
as many abetted the fanatical outrages of the 
triumphant Independents; while amongst a list of 
rabbled and ejected clergy, total abstainers will re- 
joice to read of one James Buck, who, gouty and 
moribund in his luxurious vicarage, so throve on 
prison allowance of one penny a day that he enjoyed 
“ great degrees of health,” and lived to eighty years. 
In quieter Restoration times good and famous men 
—Hall, Reynolds, Sparrow—reign as bishops; San- 
croft rises from a Suffolk rectory to the Primacy, to 
be dethroned as a Nonjuror later on, and to end his 
blameless life, leisured and happy, in his native 
Vressingfield. A second Ambrose Rookwood—grand- 
son, possibly, of the Guy I'awkes plotter—takes part 
in the Jacobite attempt to assassinate King William 
in 1696, and dies impenitent at Tyburn. Glancing 
side-lights fall on seventeenth-century Suffolk life 
by the lively diaries of Rowland Davies and Mr. 
William Coe, by Celia Fiennes, who rode “ through 
England on a side-saddle” near the century's close, 
somewhat later by Defoe, who visited the leading 
towns, and was much impressed by their industry of 
turkey-breeding, 150,000 birds being driven along 
the high road to London in a single season. The 
agricultural history of the county is lightly touched. 
Tarnips are introduced as feeding for sheep and 
cattle about 1720, with some misgiving lest the meat 
should be ill-flavoured by the new food, and we find 
crag coprolites used for manure at a surprisingly 
early period. The famous Arthur Young first gained 
his farming lore in Suffolk, and is buried in Bradfield 
Chureh. Art is nobly represented by Gainsborough 
and Constable ; poetry by Giles Fletcher—sometimes 
called the forerunner of Milton—by Broome, to whom 
Pope sub contracted the translation of the Odyssey, 
characteristically sneering at his subordinate— 


“Hibernian polities, O Swift, thy doom, 


And Pope’s, translating three whole years with Broome ”— 


pre-eminently by Crabbe; together with Charles 
Lamb's friend, Bernard Barton; and in our own 
time by Fitzgerald and Jean Ingelow. There are 
two Suffolk regiments: the Twelfth, dating from the 
Restoration, distinguished at the Boyne, at Dettingen 
and Fontenoy, at Gibraltar and in India; the Sixty- 
third, which served originally as a battalion under 
General Wolfe, fought in the American War and 
in the Crimea, retrieving the fortune of the day at 
Inkerman by a gallant charge upon the Russian 
infantry. 

It would be rash to say that every name of 
interest belonging to Suffolk, place or person, finds 
a niche in this fascinating volume. A word might 
perhaps have been spared to Henslow, to one at 
least among the Herveys, to charming old Arch- 
deacon Groome, to the pseudonymous brothers 
Whistlecraft, whose lucubrations date from Stow- 
market; to the delicious pictures of the Tovells at 
Parham Hall in the Life of Crabbe. Under the 
head of agricultural stock the Suffolk Punch 
deserves a place, so that readers visiting the 
county may escape the discredit brought on David 
Copperfield through unacquaintance with that 
sturdy quadruped. We miss allusion to the gun- 
flint factory of Brandon, an industry not only 
unique in Europe, but dating unbrokenly from the 
Neolithic chippers, whose rude picks of reindeer horn 
have been extracted from the very “ Grimes’ Graves” 
where the flints are quartered, flaked, knapped to- 
day. We are told how the roar of Dutch cannon 
was heard at Lowestoft in 1665, in 1672 at South- 
wold Bay; not how Admiral Duncan sailed into 
Yarmouth after Camperdown, his wife meeting 
him on the jetty; nor how Nelson sailed from 
Copenhagen to the same port, going straight from 
his flagship, the St. George, to visit his wounded 
sailors in the hospital. Suffolcians born and bred 
may here and there desiderate other notices which 
their own reading of the traditions of their locality 
claim to see commemorated; but it will be with 
gratitude rather than with criticism that they 








acknowledge this latest ablest chronicle of their 
native annals; the most erudite, scholarly, compre- 
hensive among the Popular County Histories which 
has yet been given to the world. 


STATE PAPERS. 
CALENDAR OF THE Patent Rouus: Ricwarp IL, 1377— 
1381.—Acts oF THE Privy CouNnciIL oF ENGLAND, 

Vol. XL, 1578—1580, Edited by John Roche Dasent, C.B, 

London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 

THESE two volumes of State Papers contain no 
echoes of famous years; momentous enough the 
times were, no doubt, for them that dwelt therein, 
but we turn the pages with some lack of interest till 
the mention of a great name arrests our attention. 
The first number has 638 pages of text and over 200 
pages of index, and on each page there are more 
than a hundred names. It is a veritable masque of 
shadows. Thus a chance column gives you Roger 
Cutulf, parson of Badlesmere in Kent; Hugh de 
Dacre, knight, Justice of the Peace in Cumberland; 
Robert de Dalby, master and proctor-general of the 
order of lepers of the hospital of Burton St. Lazarus 
of Jerusalem; Andrew Dale, keeper of the forest 
of Parkhurst, Isle of Wight; Thomas de Dale of 
London, draper; and many more. Such are the 
folk who, after the lapse of centuries, now first 
enjoy the honour of print. One famous personality 
stands out definite, full-bodied, even full-blooded 
among these ghosts, but that is because we bring 
to the name knowledge gathered from other sources : 
Geoffrey Chaucer is granted, on June 22nd, 1377, the 
office of “controller of the custom and subsidy of 
wools, hides, and wool-fells in the port of London” ; 
he must write the rolls with his own hand and do 
the work himself, and not by deputy. Again, 
on March 23rd, 1378, there is a confirmation 
to him of the pension of twenty marks which 
Edward III. had granted in 1367, and on April 18th, 
1378, there is a further allowance of twenty marks 
yearly, and this is stated to be in compensation “ for 
the pitcher of wine daily in the port of London, 
granted to him for life by letters patent of the late 
king.” There is also mention of Philippa, damsel of 
the chamber of Queen Philippa, consort to Edward 
III.—this damsel was Chaucer's wife—and of one 
Elizabeth, nun of St. Helen’s Priory, of London, 
possibly a relative. After all, these details are in 
themselves but dry ones, and are already well 
known to students of the poet's life. Other entries 
have their touch of the picturesque. Thus Robert 
Bealknap, Chief Justic2 of the Common Pleas, has 
two tons of Gascon wine yearly from the king’s 
butler in the port of London. Your medizval 
sovereign was often very hard up. He invariably 
turned to the citizens of London, and never in vain, 
for he was quite ready to pledge his jewels; and 
under date October 5th, 1377, there is a long list in 
Norman-French of the most valuable. Another 
page reminds us of the forest laws. John de Burle 
is made keeper of the royal forest of Sherwood ; he 
is to pay the wages of parkers, palisers, and so 
forth; he is to receive the fees for the expeditation 
of dogs (namely, the cutting off their claws so that 
they could not injure the deer) and from chiminage 
within the forest. Among his perquisites are as 
much dry wood as he shall need for his hearth. In 
a grant to another official we have an elaborate 
description of a complete suit of armour, with its 
iron braces and iron shoes, its shield of steel-plated 
horn, its red lance with Bordeaux head, and a white 
pavice with the head of a black eagle erased. 

The mugwump, as the abstainer from politics 
and public offices in America is delightfully, if 
inaccurately, designated, was no rare feature of 
medieval times. Entries like the following are 
frequent : On May 13th, 1379, Walter de Bromwiche 
is for ever exempted from being “ put on assizes, 
juries, attaints, or recognisances, and from being 
made mayor, sheriff, exheator, coroner, justice of 
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the peace, leader, trier or arrayer of men-at-arms, 
hobelers or archers, collector of tenths, fifteenths or 
other subsidies, or other bailiff or minister of the 
king against his will.” To others the privilege of 
exemption from knighthood was granted. Licences 
to hold land in mortmain were so common that 
apparently the religious houses were enabled by 
means of them easily to evade the statute law. In 
one case a licence is granted to the Priory and 
Convent of Tynemouth because its walls are in peril 
of ruin by the inundation of the sea, and great part 
of its land lies on the Scotch march, and so is of 
little profit. The king needs must look sharply 
after his own, for, according to the record, he was 
often cheated. Thus, when foreign ships were taken 
in war, they were divided by the captors without 
regard to royal rights, and matters like wreckage 
and waifs and strays were the subject of many com- 
missions, though the records leave us ignorant of 
the result of the inquiries. 

The second volume must go with a word. It is 
filled with the details of Elizabeth's reign—troubles 
in Ireland, dangers from Spanish intrigues, exploits 
of English sailors, incidents of bear-baiting, masques 
and plays, gipsies, and so forth—not lacking in enter- 
tainment; but life is short, and the State records 
are beyond measure voluminous, 


PALMYRA, 
An AccoUNT OF PALMYRA AND ZENOBIA, WITH TRAVELS 

AND ADVENTURES IN BASHAN AND THE Desert. By 

Dr. William Wright. With Eighty lllustrations and Thirty- 

two Full-page Eugrivings. London: Thomas Nelson & 

Sons. 

Tuis book gathers up in a lively and instructive 
manner the results of observations and explorations 
made during a nine years’ residence in Syria by the 
author, who was head of Protestant missions in that 
quarter. Free from the bias of a specialist, Dr. 
Wright looks everywhere about him with a keen 
and genial eye alike on all kinds of interest— 
geographical, historical, social, religious, philological, 
architectural, commercial, industrial, sporting, not 
to say gold- or diamond-prospecting. His book is 
accordingly—apart even from its many stirring 
adventures—characterised throughout by a decidedly 
pleasant, healthy tone, such as will not miss the 
cordial appreciation of every humane reader. It is 
picturesque in matter as much as in style, and 
everything desirable in the way also of paper, print, 
and illustrations. The whole production will be par- 
ticularly grateful to such as love to breathe (especially 
in safety) the air of the desert and of Biblical lands. 
Among the new gleanings bagged by Dr. Wright 
in the already well-ransacked ground of Palmyra 
itself, the most interesting is that of a scarab picked 
up in a tomb-vault. Its inscription, read by the late 
Dr. Birch, of the British Museum, showed it to be the 
seal of a once potent Ethiopian king, Tirhakah, 
twice mentioned in the Bible (2 Kings xix. 9, and 
Isaiah xxxvii. 9), whose reign dates from about 
688 Bc. His name figures also in an Egyptian 
inscription. Leaving Ethiopia at an early age, he 
proceeded northward, and when, later on, his mother 
followed, it was to greet her son as King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt. A statue at Boulak includes 
among his conquests, Mesopotamia, Assyria, Pho- 
nicia, the Hittites, etc. Other finds were a slab pre- 
senting two figures, two feet three inches high, both 
holding a bunch of grapes between them, and con- 
taining Palmyrene inscriptions; two heads, found 
beside the column on which once stood the statue of 
Zenobia, and presumably, therefore, heads of that 
famous queen, were it not so hard to recognise 
therein her beauty, wisdom, and heroism. 

Our traveller corrects Wood and Dawkins’ de- 
scription of the most perfect extant tomb-tower of 
Palmyra. Aecording to the double inscription 
photographed by him, the tower dates, not from 
the second year of our era, as given by Wood and 





Dawkins and their successors, but from 82 A.D, Nor 
was the builder named Gichos, but Iamlichos, as is 
twice written, both in Greek and in Palmyrene. One 
of the tomb-towers, however, dates as far back as 
9 A.D., showing how important must have been the 
city even at that early period. 

To what impulses are to be ascribed the splendid 
edifices of Palmyra, not of white marble, but of 
close-grained limestone, streaked and flushed with 
pink, whose ruins still shine with a forlorn beauty, 
their polished shafts in the dry desert air still as 
bright and clean as when they left the hands of the 
workmen? In all probability to the mighty impulse 
of the Macedonian Conquest—an impulse furthered 
again by Rome. They date from the early Christian 
centuries, and the relations between Rome and 
Palmyra became most intimate from the early part 
of the second century. Particularly happy was the 
geographical position of Palmyra, standing as half- 
way house between the east and the west. Secure 
in her desert enclosures, like sea-girt England, 
Palmyra had the monopoly of the overland route 
to India, and negotiated the trade between Rome to 
the west and Persia and India to the east. Palmyra 
thus grew into a luxurious city of rich merchants. 
And in Palmyra, as earlier in Greece, it would seem 
to have been the humane rule that citizens should 
spend their wealth for the benefit of the city. 
Palmyra deserves to be called the City of Columns, 
The polished columns in the Temple of the Sun 
alone would, laid end to end, measure six miles long, 
and the statues of the temple are numerous enough 
to make up a regiment of the line. The main street, 
independent of those branching to right and left, 
counted for itself some 1,500 columns, fifty-seven 
feet high, with Corinthian capitals and massive 
ornate entablatures. These columns were raised 
apparently by private citizens. They are mostly 
furnished with brackets for the reception each of 
the statue of a public benefactor, whose name also 
got inscribed on the bracket. One man, ¢e 7., erected 
six columns with architraves and painted them—a 
statue to him, March, 129 Ap. Another citizen 
erected seven columns, and was “ statued,” March, 
179 Ap. The “Temple of the King’s Mother” was 
built by Mala, who also gave oil to the inhabitants— 
a well-earned statue for him. 

Incidentally, this book is another witness, were 
another witness wanted, to the curse of Turkish 
misrule. The wide plain east of Lebanon, west and 
north of our traveller's route, on which hosts of 
Hittites once pastured their flocks, and armies of 
the Seleucid were nourished, is now, under the 
blessing of Turkey, a waste marked chiefly by lofty 
mounds of once great but now buried cities, and by 
a few wretched huts whore sorry owners have to 
draw their liying from the Euphrates. All the land 
bordering the great desert is, moreover, blasted by 
the forays of cut-throat Bedawin. Near Nebk, eg., 
two poor women were gathering brushwood for fuel 
to sell in the village. “ Romantic” Bedawin scour- 
ing by seized the two donkeys which formed all the 
livelihood of the two women, whom they also 
stripped stark-naked, to find their way back in 
shame to the village. On a ride of four hours 
across a flat plain from Hawaria to Gunthur—on the 
way from Damascus to Palmyra—the whole district 
gave signs of ancient cultivation, though now were 
but a few scant patches of tilled land, not enough 
to tempt the hereditary robbers. Water, the one 
desideratam for cultivation, still flowed abundantly, 
and the plain, were it only freed of the Turks and the 
Bedawin, would anew wave with golden grain. At 
Palmyra able men were idle and hungry, out of 
work but very willing to work, and yet the fields all 
about lying untilled. But did any enterprising man 
with capital attempt utilising the resources of the 
place, the Turks would tax every tree he planted and 
hold him indebted for all arrears incurred before 
birth while the place was yet unoccupied, Our 
traveller saw the leader of Bedawia between 
Palmyra and Hums (Emesa) sharing his loot with 
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the Turkish governor of Palmyra, who in return 
left the chief free to raid at his pleasure. 

The book leaves some problems unsolved. One 
would like to know, eg, under what conditions, 
geographical and historical, the men of Yabroud, in 
contrast to surrounding dwellers, have come to show 
physiques tall, well-built, and handsome, while its 
women standing at their doors present figures tall, red- 
cheeked, healthy, and comfortable-looking, ordinarily 
dandling big, rosy children in their arms, and other- 
wise betokening their soundness of health and gaiety 
of spirits by ringing laughter—characteristics out of 
all relation to the gipsy-looking women of the South 
and East, and the sickly, waxen complexion of even 
the pick of Damascene damsels. On Dr. Wright's 
second visit (May, 1874) the place presented another 
sight. A succession of five to six bad harvests and 
the supersession of madder for dyeing purposes had 
reduced the place to starvation. There was not so 
much as ten bushels of wheat in the village of three 
thousand inhabitants, and the children, like wild 
kids, were competing with the goats and sheep for 
the herbage of the hills. 


A PRINCE'S REMINISCENCES. 

Memorrs (Vrevx Souventrs) OF THE PRINCE DE JOINVILLE. 

Translated from the French by Lady Mary — With 

many illustrations from Original Drawings by the Author. 

London: William Heinemann. 
WueEn Dr. Johnson used to say that there was no 
man in the street whose life he would not like to be 
acquainted with, he was but giving expression to an 
almost universal desire; for there is, perhaps, no 
book more generally attractive than a well-written 
biography of any human being. Even still more 
alluring is an intelligent and faithful autobiography, 
inasmuch as it serves to throw—or, at least, ought 
to do so—the strongest possible light on the inner 
workings of the writer’s mind, and gives us a vivid 
picture of the world he lived in as seen from his 
individual standpoint. Consequently, memoirs are 
usually certain to appeal to a large number of 
readers, and it may be thought that the memoirs 
of a prince—of a scion of the House of Orleans— 
would prove peculiarly enticing to those who 
think that they are likely to find in them a 
piquant record of Court gossip and small scandal. 
But there is little doubt that anyone who takes 
up these Vieux Souvenirs of the Prince de Join- 
ville with the latter expectation will be grievously 
disappointed. Nay, more. The earnest reader 
who hopes to find in them not a mere cata- 
logue of events, but a revealing account of the 
many important episodes in the reign of the 
Citizen-King by one who, if not a participator in 
them, had certainly the means of acquiring a special 
knowledge of them, will be surprised that any 
previously conceived view he may have had of that 
stirring period will neither be broadened nor in any 
wise altered by a perusal of this bulky volume. It 
is surely pardonable, even just, to find great fault 
with this specimen of princely reminiscence, seeing 
that it consists of little else but a string of bald 
facts, a diary of unadventurous travels, without a 
single novel impression, well-reasoned opinion, or 
clever remark. And the Prince de Joinville was 
not hampered by lack of experiences. He lived in 
busy times, voyaged in many latitudes, met dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen and foreigners by the score, 
and had innumerable opportunities of collecting 
material for an entertaining book of souvenirs. He 
appears to have been fairly intelligent. Indeed, he 
tells us that he came out of his public examination 
for the Navy with flying colours. He was a dabbler 
in all the arts, and took a deep interest in the Salon, 
the Opera, and the Comédie. But he does no more 
than give the most unornamented indication of all 
his doings. He lingers over the trivial and the com- 
monplace, telling us, for example, by what strategy 
he gained admission to the harem and sketched some 





of its fair denizens: and, on the other hand, wholly 
neglects to give any adequate account of his mission 
to St. Helena, when he conveyed to their last 
resting-place by the Seine the ashes of the Emperor. 
Though an excellent sailor, he was undoubtedly a 
poor author. 

Francis Ferdinand, Prince de Joinville, the third 
son of Louis Philippe, was born at Neuilly on the 
14th of August, 1818. At Tréport, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Chiteau d’Eu, he early acquired a 
passion for the sea. By the yarn-telling of two old 
seamen, the Comte d’'Houdetot and Admiral Villau- 
metz, his first love of the Navy was warmly fostered, 
and he eventually decided to enter that arm of the 
service. The Revolution had broken out when he 
was only twelve years of age, so that his recollections 
of it are necessarily scanty. It was, he thinks, a 
great misfortune. As he remarks in one of the few 
passages in which he enters into the domain of 
politics (cordially detesting them and all their 
works), it gave “a fresh blow to the monarchical 
principle, and it unfortunately encouraged those 
who speculate in insurrection.” But the accession 
of his father does not seem to have troubled 
his mind very seriously. He was then in the 
midst of his schooldays, shortly afterwards 
entered the Collége Henri IV., and finally plunged 
into his naval studies and the subsequent examina- 
tion, from which he emerged successfully. From 
that time down to the February coup d'état, a period 
of some thirteen years, his life may be described as a 
series of voyages. To detail the places he visited 
would be wearisome. There is seldom any occurrence 
of international importance to record. He assisted 
at the storming of Vera Cruz in '38, and later in the 
same year, when at Constantinople, succeeded with 
the help of his sailors in saving the Frank quarter in 
Pera from a conflagration which threatened it. In 
the autumn of the year '40 he was ordered to St. 
Helena, when the coffin of Napoleon was brought to 
Paris, M. Thiers having timed its arrival, as every- 
one knows, so as to coincide with the opening of the 
Chambers—thus wishing to avert suspicion and 
comment from any Ministerial changes he had in 
view. Four years later the Prince de Joinville, 
having meanwhile become a member of the Ad- 
miralty Board, bombarded Tangier—perhaps his 
most noteworthy exploit. It was in Algiers that 
he received a despatch dated the 28th of February, 
1848, from an old teacher, Arago, announcing to 
him the fall of Louis Philippe and the establishment 
of the Provisional Government. With this painful 
incident these memoirs come to a close. The sub- 
sequent career of the Prince de Joinville in the 
United States and in Republican France it is not 
necessary here to speak of. It is to be hoped, 
however, that if it ever be recorded in memoir form, 
the result will be more effective and useful than 
these early souvenirs. Let it be said, finally, that 
the translator has accomplished her very unreward- 
ing task in a creditable manner; that she has 
expunged from her edition—though she makes no 
mention of the fact—any passages of the original 
which feminine feeling or the supposed exigencies 
of English taste prompted her to omit; and that 
the illustrations incorporated with the letterpress 
are occasionally so good that one is compelled to 
observe that not altogether in vain did Ary Scheffer 
give drawing lessons to his royal pupil. 
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BRIDGET RUAN was the daughter of a brutal 
provincial publican and his pretty, though scarcely 
refined, wife. Mrs. Ruan insisted upon sending the 
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child to a good boarding-school at a distance, where 
she was able to associate with girls in a superior 
position to her own, and, in addition to acquiring 
the refinements of social life, to exercise an intellect 
which was naturally remarkable. Then, her educa- 
tion finished, she returns to the public-house, to her 
father's surly brutality and her mother’s maudlin sen- 
timentality. Her life at home is, of course, intolerable, 
but its true horrors are scarcely revealed to Bridget 
until she finds herself a guest at an evening party 
given by the wife of another local tradesman, who 
thinks that he confers an honour upon the publican 
by admitting Bridget into his house. We do not 
wonder, from the description of the party, that 
Bridget was revolted by the life into which she was 
thus plunged. The account of the gaieties of the 
Jenkins household, of the manner in which they 
entertained their guests, and of the way in which 
those guests behaved, is told so vigorously by the 
author that it convinces us of its truthfulness. But 
for this, we should find it difficult to believe that 
such “ manners and customs” could prevail in any 
circle in society. Bridget offends everybody by 
refusing to join in the pleasing game of “ kiss-in-the- 
ring.” She snubs various young men who, on first 
addressing her, inquire with artless enthusiasm 
whether she has yet found a “ beau” to her liking, 
and she causes bitter anger to her mother by the 
scorn with which she repels the attentions of a 
rising young grocer. After this, there was nothing 
for it but to take her father's hint and quit the 
paternal home, which was no longer good enough 
for her. So she becomes a mistress in a London 
high school, and relieves the drudgery of teaching 
by scribbling stories and listening to Wagner at St. 
James's Hall. It is under the spell of Wagner that 
she meets with her aflinity, a nomadic journalist 
and genius named Carey. But, as is too commonly 
the way with affinities of this sort in latter-day 
novels, she only meets Mr. Carey when he is on the 
point of leaving England on an expedition which is 
to occupy years. They have not time to get en- 
gaged ; they have not even time for any open love- 
making; but when they have parted each thinks 
more than a little about the other. The years fly 
past, and Carey returns to England, to find that 
Bridget Ruan has become the wife of a wealthy and 
popular, but by no means agreeable, poet. Then 
the story falls into the old, old rut. Bridget is 
virtuous and Carey discreet, but the poet has a soul 
full of jealousy and bitterness. He ill-uses his wife, 
and compels her to leave his house, as she had 
formerly left her father’s. Again she takes to 
teaching, and earns her own living; but by-and-by 
her love for Carey is revived, and she asks herself 
whether she is to be doomed to loneliness because 
of one man’s cruelty and vanity. Mrs. Syrett 
furnishes the answer to the question, and we shall 
not reveal what itis. If there is some overstrained 
sentiment in “‘ Nobody’s Fault,” there is not a little 
good sense and good writing. There are pleasant 
people, who talk to each other naturally, and scenes, 
both in the provinces and London, that are described 
with remarkable vividness. Above all, the story of 
Bridget’s schooldays is delightfully told, and her 
own character is charming throughout. This book, 
it is to be noted, is one of those in which the last 
chapter is printed first. This is an innovation that, 
to speak candidly, we do not appreciate. 

“The Red Star” is only a little book, yet it 
contains within the convenient limits of one of 
the well-known Autonym Series more of wit and 
wisdom and of the good things of fiction than may 
usually be found spread over the space of the 
traditional three volumes. It is a tale of Napoleon's 
campaign in 1806, and of the fortunes of a Polish 
countess and her Russian husband. Captain Pahlen 
is an officer of the Russian Imperial Guards, and he 
has been ordered by the Czar at once to marry the 
girl to whom he has been betrothed, the Countess 
Halka Mnizek, a beautiful Polish girl, whom he has 
only seen once in his life before, and whom he has not 





the slightest desire to wed. But the word of the Czar 
is not to be set aside, so Captain Pahlen rides to his 
wedding with a heart as heavy as though he were 
going to the scaffold. Nor can it be said that the 
despair in his heart is unaccountable. He has com- 
mitted the most ghastly of follies during the year 
between his betrothal and his marriage. In a 
moment of foolish passion he had married another 
woman, who still lives. It is true that she had 
deserted him soon after the ceremony, and had since 
become the wife of a great Russian nobleman, her 
union with Pahlen having been kept absolutely 
secret. But though the unhappy man does not fear 
that he will be betrayed by his real wife, he knows that 
he is bound in honour to tell the Countess Halka the 
truth, and he feels only too certain that the revelation 
must lead to his own degradation, and possibly his 
death. It is with this conviction weighing upon him 
that he obeys the stern order of the Czar, and goes 
through the ceremony of marriage with a bride who 
is as reluctant as himself. For the Countess Halka 
is a Pole, who loves her country, and all whose hopes 
are fixed upon the triumph of Napoleon over the 
army of which her husband is an cfficer. Directly 
after the ceremony—indeed, before they have left 
the altar—Pahlen tells the countess the truth, and 
in doing so places his life in her hands. She does 
not give way to the furious anger he had anticipated, 
but she treats him with an unmeacured contempt 
which shows too clearly how keenly she feels the 
shame that he has put upon her. Yet, to Pahlen’s 
surprise and relief, she tells him that his secret is 
safe with her, and that to the eyes of the world she 
will consent to appear what she never can be in 
reality—bis wife. The one condition that she makes 
is that he shall leave her that very day, promising 
never to seek her society again, or to interfere in 
any way with her freedom of action. To these 
terms he is compelled to submit, and thus bride and 
bridegroom part within an hour of their marriage. 
Of course they meet again, and under circumstances 
that are distinctly romantic. Pahlen, carrying a 
despatch from one Russian camp to another, falls 
into the hands of a small body of the Polish 
regiment, and in the boy-officer who commands the 
detachment he recognises the woman he has 
lost. A great deal of the story still remains to 
be told, but we have said enough to give the reader 
some notion of its fibre. It is strong and vivid in 
some parts, but tender and pathetic in others. The 
glimpses of camp-life which we catch are decidedly 
interesting, but still more interesting is the study of 
the Countess Halka’s character, and of the slow and 
stubborn processes by which her hatred of the man 
who has so cruelly deceived her changes to some- 
thing else. “The Red Star” is a notable little book, 
thoroughly wholesome in tone, written with con- 
siderable literary skill, and most enjoyable alike 
as a story and a study of character. 

The author of “The Jewel of Ynys Galon” has 
turned, in “ Battlement and Tower,” to Welsh his- 
tory and scenery once more for the theme of a 
stirring historical romance. It is the siege of 
Conway Castle, and the incidents connected with it, 
that are dealt with in this new tale; and Mr. Rhos- 
comy]l displays once more his efficiency as a painter 
of battle-scenes and of the rude struggles of armed 
men for life and liberty. He paints, too, with 
almost equal effect, certain tender love-passages 
which lighten the sombre scenes of strife, and divert 
the reader's attention from that constant letting of 
blood which is one of the features of the story. But 
“ Battlement and Tower,” picturesque and striking 
though it is, has one serious defect, which it is due 
to the author himself to point out. He has over- 
crowded his canvas, overcrowded it so greatly that 
the reader who is conscientiously desirous of master- 
ing every detail of the plot finds his task a hard one, 
and has to unravel a bewildering tanglement of 
incidents before he can accomplish it. In his next 


venture we trust that Mr. Rhoscomyl will not be so 
exuberant in invention, but will content himself 
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with fewer scenes and simpler incidents. As it is, 
the reader must not suppose that “ Battlement and 
Tower” is dry reading. On the contrary, it is excel- 
lent throughout, and there are some chapters in it 
as admirable in their descriptive power as anything 
we can recall in recent historical romance. These do 
much to redeem the character of the story as a 
whole, and to relieve it from the reproach of re- 
sembling the legendary sheep’s head, with its “fine 
but confused feeding.” That there is confusion in 
“ Battlement and Tower” we admit, but there is at 
the same time an immense amount of really good 
feeding. 
SCHOLIA SIFTED. 


Scnorra Arisropmanic’. By W. G. Rutherford. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 


Vols. I. and II. 


Ir any such were wanting, we have in these volumes another 
proof of the courage, industry, tact, and scholarship of the 
Headmaster of Westminster. He has just terminated seven 
years of patient delving among the Scholia of Aristophanes—“ a 
jumble of notes, good, bad, and indifferent, thrown together at 
haphazard, twisted into odd shapes, cruelly mutilated and rashly 
doctored.” His inspiration has been partly the hope of shedding 
some fresh light, however small, on the text of Aristophanes ; of 
deducing some information on the Athens of Aristophanes’s day ; 
or of picking up some unconsidered trifles of Attic grammar 
and diction. The valae, however, of the subject-matter of the 
scholia themselves as a commentary is practically nil, for their 
authority is most doubtful; they contribute little direct in- 
formation, and certainly cannot pretend to teach us literary 
appreciation. It may be assumed that Mr. Rutherford has been 
rewarded to some extent in each of these lines; and we impatiently 
await the appearance of the third volume, which is to summarise 
the results of this Herculean holiday task. But the reward of 
this kind of toil is rather the indirect and less obvious, though 
none the less valuable one, of the frame of mind it is calculated 
to produce in the critical scholar, “ Nothing,” says Dr. Ruther- 
ford, “ can be imagined better fitted than a study of scholia to 
bring home to a eritical scholar the previousness of all con- 
clusions resting merely upon collation of manuscripts.” The 
history of texts transmitted by handwriting must have been 
eventful, and the lapse of a century must have tended to render 
a text perfectly unintelligible unless critical revision of it were 
made from time to time. The study of scholia may at least 
teach scholars the much-needed virtue of humility. Neither side 
of the Herbartian “concentration and reflection” ean be dis- 
pensed with; it is good for us now and then to be made to stand 
aghast before an immense and complicated problem. The secholia 
are to be rated very highly as “a source of evidence both for the 
circumstances under which the text of Aristophanes has been 
handed down to us, and for the many kinds of corruption to 
which all classical texts have been liatle.” Dobree seems to 
have been the first to perceive the value of a scientific treatment 
of the form and manner of the scholia; but Mr. Rutherford is 
the real pioneer in the enterprise of extorting information from 
“Greek comments upon Greek authors.” He takes us back 
some 400 years, and bids us put aside entirely the first printed 
redaction of Marcus Musurus, and start afresh. We venture to 
think that the results of this work are quite commensurate with 
the labour, and congratulate the author on the end of his seven 
years’ sojourn in the land of Lexica, Anecdota, Commentaries, 
and Etymologica. 

The book is printed in the new Macmillan Greek type; and, 
indeed, the early sheets of this volume were the first for which 
it was used. Great care has been taken to make the transcript 
as accurate as possible in such minutie as the separation of 
notes, their position on the page of the codex, and the use of 
points and accents. The Codex Ravennas has been collated 
entirely afresh by Hans Graeven. The scholia have been trans- 
lated—a process which was bound to reward the translator with 
disclosures and revelations. There are few scholars but will be 
grateful for this assistance in getting over the difficulties of the 
language of the comments, which varies considerably accordin 
as these comments were early or late. We have tested the wor 
on some of the eruces, such as that at the end of the argument 
to the “ Wasps.” In this latter case we find Mr. Rutherford for 
once agreeing with Dindorf, exercising his own judgment, and 
dissenting from the ingenious suggestion of Van Leeuwen. The 
case is atypical one. Vol. I. contains the comments adseript to 
the Plutus, Nubes, Rane, and Aves; and Vol. II. those ap- 
pended to the Equites, Pax, Lysistrata, Acharnenses, Vespe, 
Thesmophoriazuse, and Ecclesiazuse. The forty pages of the 
Index Grecitatis are an invaluable addition to the scholar’s 
apparatus, We are anxious to see the coping-stone placed on 


80 good a structure, and shall welcome the publication of 
Vol. II, 











FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


ALLAN Ramsay has found his biographer—on the Kit-Cat 
seale of the “Famous Scots Series”—in the person of Mr. 
Oliphant Smeaton. The monograph follows hard on the heels 
of Mr. Macpherson’s “ Thomas Carlyle,” and is in truth a less 
flimsy performance. In other senses Allan Ramsay follows 
Thomas Carlyle afar off, but Mr. Smeaton has the advantage 
of a subject which has not been handled to the point of 
exhaustion. Allan Ramsay’s life covers more than three ecore 
years and ten, and it fell within a period which was fall of 
dramatic change. He was born in the reign of James IL., and 
died when that of George II. was drawing rapidly to an end. 
He lived through the Revolution in England, and witnessed the 
baffled Revolutions in Scotland associated with the Jacobite 
risings under both the Old Pretender and the Young. Ramsay’s 
career terminated just before that of Burns began, and we have 
Sir Walter Scott’s authority for the statement that it was at the 
“lamp of honest Allan” that the Ayrshire ploughman kindled 
his “ brilliant torch.” At the age of fourteen Allan Ramsay, 
resourceful but quite unendowed, found his way to Edinburgh, 
and was quickly ensconced in a wig-maker’s shop as an articled 
apprentice. The Scottish capital even in those days was in 
tolerably close touch with France, and Louis XIV. had un- 
consciously made himself the patron saint of the hair-dressing 
craft by his laughable attempts to conceal, under an imposing 
perriwig, not only the curious smallness of his head, but the 
ravages which time had made upon it. Imitation is the sincerest 
form of flattery, and wig-making in consequence, since it met the 
fashionable craze, grew at once into a trade which was brisk and 

rofitable. In due course Ramsay kept a shop of his own in Edin- 

argh, and luckily it returned the compliment by keeping him in 
happy freedom from pecuniary care. He was, in fact, able to culti- 
vate ientints on more than the proverbial oatmeal ; and when he 
published in 1721 a quarto volume of his poems he was already 
a sleek and prosperous personage, with dreams—which he lived 
to realise—of a villa in the country. “ His position in Edin- 
burgh society was greatly improved by the success of the 
volume, The magnates of ‘ Auld Reekie,’ who still clung to the 
capital their forefathers had loved—the legal luminaries of 
Bench and Bar, professors of the University, the great medicoes 
of the town—all were proud to know the one man who was re- 
deeming the Scottish poetry of that age from the charge of utter 
sterility.” Four years later “ The Gentle Shepherd” made its 
appearance, and the beauty and fidelity of the pastoral as a 
picture of Scottish life and character was at once recognised by 
all classes of the people. Pope and Swift—great stars in the 
literary firmament just then, and, in method and mode of life, 
citizens, it might almost be added, of another planet—were not 
slow in kindly recognition; but Dr. Johnson, whose prejudices 
were as adamant whenever an appeal came from north of the 
Tweed, sturdily refused to be drawn to the book, in spite of 
Boswell’s deferential pleadings and ecstatic enthusiasm. “ No, 
sir; I won’t learn it! You shall retain your superiority by my 
not knowing it,” was the characteristic retort. The great charm 
of “ The Gentle Shepherd,” Mr. Smeaton justly says, lies in the 
skilfully balanced antitheses of its contrasts and in the reflected 
interest each type casts on its opposite. Ramsay knew the 
homely life which he described, and the peasants of his native 
country were the first to recognise that he had held the mirror 
up to the more idyllic aspects of rural life. If the truth must 
be spoken, Allan Ramsay had a remarkably good conceit of 
himself ; and it is odd to think that it was once proposed that he 
should be poet-laureate because he possessed the three shining 
qualifications of genius, loyalty, “respectability.” Mr. Smeaton 
says all that is possible—and more than we are prepared to 
endorse—concerning Allan Ramsay’s merits as a poet. His 
range was narrow; and his rank, when all is said and done, is 
not high. He was an estimable man, however, and paid his own 
way in life, which is more than can be said for most of the poetic 
brotherhood. 

Studies in wild life “ From the North Pole to the Equator” 
is the title of a fascinating volume of travel by the late well- 
known German naturalist, Alfred Brehm. It consists of a 
number of essays that were in the first instance given as public 
lectures, and were afterwards collected into a volume, which 
has been received with marked appreciation in Germany. 
Dr. Brehm was the son of a Lutheran minister, and was born in 
1829; he died in 1834, after an eventful life, close to the 
Thuringian forest, in which he had first imbibed his passion for 





*Arttan Ramsay. By Oliphant Smeaton. (Famous Scots Series.) 
Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 

From Norta Porte to Equator. Studies of Wild Life and Scenes in 
Many Lands. By Alfred E. Brehm. Translated by Margaret R. 
Thomson, Edited by J. Arthur Thomson, M.A, Illustrated. 
London, Glasgow, and Dublin: Blackie & Son. 

Moorranpd Ipyrtr1s. By Grant Allen, Author of ‘‘ The Evolutionist at 
Large.’’ London: Chatto & Windus. 

AnrcnHiTects oF FaTE; on, Steps To Success aND Powrr. By Orison 
Swelt-Marden, Author of “Pushing to the Front.’’ Illustrated, 
London, Edinburgh, and New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
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Nature, in Jong summer rambles with his father, who was an 
accomplished ornithologist. The practical necessities of life 
have, however, to be faced, and, in spite of his predilections, the 
lad was articled to an architect. In 1847, when he was not yet 
out of his teens, Baron Wilhelm von Miiller engaged him as 
assistant on an ornithological expedition to Africa, and the whole 
bent of his subsequent career was thus determined. On his 
return in impaired health, in 1852, Brehm studied at the Univer- 
sities of Jena and Vienna, and published his first book when he 
took his doctor’s degree in 1855. Afterwards he made scientific 

ilgrimages to the north and south of Europe, and built up by 
his books a solid reputation in the field of natural history. In 
1862 he accompanied in a scientific capacity the late Duke of 
Coburg-Gotha to Abyssinia, and on his return began his great 
treatise on “ Animal Life ””"—a book of original research, which 
has been admittedly of the utmost eervice to a younger 
generation of naturaliste. Dr. Brehm was at one time Director 
of the Zoological Gardens at Hamburg, and afterwards 
established the still more famous Berlin Aquarium, where he 
—at least, to some extent—realised his dream of a microcosmic 
living museum of Nature, The present book is in many respects 
remarkable, and not least for the minuteness of its observation 
of birds and beasts in almost every quarter of the globe. The 
illustrations are many, and, like the translation, they are 
excellent. 

Mr. Grant Allen is a man of various aptitudes and many 
moods, but we confess we like him best when he forsakes the 
devious paths of fiction in order to return to what, if we 
remember rightly, was bis first love—the poetic interpretation 
of Nature. He ie never allowed his enthusiasm for science— 
and science, moreover, in its most uncompromising and relentless 
aspects—to crush within him the a of Nature in its 
more romantic appeals. “ Moorland Idylls” is a delightfal 
book which bears us on its first page, as on strong wings, far 
from the madding crowd and the fret and bustle of city life. 
Presently we find ourselves in the golden heart of Surrey, and 
before long are climbing the pine-clad, breezy uplands of 
Hampshire, whilst Mr. Grant Allen discourses about the skylark 
and those “ canonical birds that haunt the village steeple,” the 
pure black ewifts, the ways of the squirrel when autumn scatters 
the acorns, the harebells in June, and other subjects suggested 
by country sights and sounds. The charm of the book consists 
in the fact that Nature and human nature both leap to light in 
his pages, for there is sly humour and droll personal confession, 
as well as shrewd observation and lightly-handled scientific 
knowledge. 

Not since we read “Self-Help,” in far-off impressionable 
years, have we come across a better book for thoughtful and 
ambitious lads than “ Architects of Fate.” It is packed with 
anecdotes, and not overburdened with good advice, and cach 
of its twenty-six chapters is as fascinating as a fairy tale. 
It is a veritable book of golden deeds, and no attempt is made 
to disguise the fact that every true and strenuous life is more or 
less of a battle with many foes, of which self is always the 
chief. Lads cannot fail to Tike the book, since it is manly, crisp, 
picturesque, and free from all suspicion of the pulpit. 
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